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in the authority of truth known or to be 
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will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 
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sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
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Our Library Desk 


A Handy Book 


Present Day Hymns and Why They 
Were Written. Compiled by John 
Barnes Pratt. (A. S. Barnes and Co. 
$1.00.) 


There should be a demand for this handy 
book among workers in all departments of 
the church where modern hymnals are used. 
There have been many books on famous 
hymns with stories of their writers and 
composers, but this is the first one I have 
seen that brings us letters about the 
writing of the hymn from the living author 
himself. Included among these are Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, 
John Oxenham, and Katharine Lee Bates. 

The format of the book is attractive, the 
size easy to handle, the contents concise, 
with the words of the hymns on one page 
and the letter or comments very con- 
veniently placed on the facing page. A 
welcome and helpful addition would have 
been the stating of the name of the hymn 
tune, but as the book is meant as a refer- 
ence book to be used with a hymnal, per- 
haps this is unnecessary. 

This book should prove to be valuable 
not only to church workers, but also to 
anyone interested in the origins of song: I 
felt in reading it that I was on a voyage 
of discovery. For instance, I never knew 
before that at least one stanza of ‘‘America 
the Beautiful’ by Katharine Lee Bates, 
was written after the author had been in- 
spired by a World’s Fair. Nor that John 
Oxenham composed one of his beautiful 
hymns because there were then no words 
worthy of the ‘‘Londonderry Air,’’ which 
was becoming widely known. Nor that 
Allen Eastman Cross was inspired by the 
words of Nurse Edith Cavell spoken before 
her execution. Nor did I know that words 
of a hymn came to S. Ralph Harlow while 
he was driving a Model T Ford on his way 
to Pittsfield. While awaiting his order in 
a restaurant he wrote the words on the 
back of an envelope. Later, with these 
words ringing in his head, he was minded 
to stop by the roadside to aid a forlorn, 
tired man, out of which act came a fine ex- 
perience. 

This book tells these personal details 
and many more. At the end there is a 
bibliography on the hymn stories, and 
then indices of authors, and of first lines 
of hymns, and the numbers of the pages 
where they may be found in these hym- 
nals: ‘Christian Worship and Praise,”’ 
“The Student Hymnary,” and “The New 
Hymnal of Praise.’ As none of these 
was familiar to me I was glad to see a 
blank page left purposely for the reader to 
use for filling in the first lines of hymns and 
corresponding pages from any other hym- 
nal. I found twelve of these hymns 
(mentioned in ‘“‘Present Day Hymns and 
Why They Were Written’) in ‘The 
Beacon Song and Service Book,” and thir- 
teen in ‘“Hymns of the Spirit.’ I wish 


that a similar book could be made up 
using hymns from either of these last men- 
tioned hymnals, as they are better known 
among Universalists. 
Robertine H. Rice. 
* * 


Disciplined Silence 


The Philosophy of Silence. 
Borchard Greene, Ph. D. 
Smith. $2.50.) 


It is related that Thomas Carlyle once 
delivered a two-hour after-dinner speech 
on the virtues of silence. It still seems 
somewhat exuberant to be anything but 
silent about silence. Yes, even after read-- 
ing a ‘‘philosophy”’ based on silence! Be- 
cause Dr. Greene’s splendid book is es-- 
sentially about the mystical side of silence, 
its ineffable fruits and the esoteric experi- 
ences of individuals apart from social en- 
vironment, it adds little or nothing to an 
objective understanding of silence. 

It should be hastily added, however, 
that this is in no sense to be construed as 
adverse criticism, even if Dr. Greene says 
she is trying to meet a need “for an objec- 
tive and philosophical approach to the 
vast subject of Silence.’”” She does not 
fulfill this need but the reader is satisfied. 
There is more than an objective point of 
reference to be used in reading a book about 
silence, just as there is in listening to 
music or poetry. The author has brought 
thorough scholarship and a clear style to 
the task of setting forth the benefits, 
mainly subjective, that disciplined silence 
may bring to the individual. Historical 
examples, including the Therapeuts, Es- 
senes, Pythagoreans and Quietists, and 
modern instances such as Quaker prac- 
tices and.Catholic retreats, Zen Buddhism 
and recent Taoism, are elaborated at 
length. The value of silence as a self-dis- 
cipline is glowingly portrayed. It is held 
in one chapter that silence has healing 
power, but the instances of physical healing 
are not extensive or convincing. 

It is the mystical attributes of silen 
that receive most complete attention in 
this book. Indeed, this might be said to be 

(Continued on page 214) 
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UNIVERSALIST WAR RELIEF FUND 


LLSWORTH REAMON, head of a church and 
head of a great chapter of the American Red 
Cross, does not linger on the road when he 

has an objective. 

Suddenly he was called upon to head a commit- 
tee which had been asked to do a new and important 
job. Heconsulted everybody in sight and then acted. 
As a result we have had put before us as a church a 
plan to raise $25,000 now for war relief. The churches 
are called upon for a special offering March 2. The 
money is to go to five important projects—feeding 
children in unoccupied France, helping stricken 
civilians in China, assisting Christian refugees from 
Europe and refugees in southern Europe, and carrying 
cheer and help to bombed Britain. 

We are not sending delegates to Europe or Asia. 
We are using “going agencies.’”’ There is no need to 
multiply offices or workers. We have competent 
Americans in every field where we propose to work. 
The American Friends Committee is the most prac- 
tical and efficient agency that ever attempted to re- 
lieve suffering. Charles Joy in Portugal is a man 
whom Universalists have reason to remember with 
gratitude and affection. The Congregationalists in 
Britain, to whom the Rev. Edgar H. Chandler has 
gone as an ambassador of good will from this country, 
are our close kinsfolk. And the men working in China 
and for Christian refugees who are wandering over 
the earth are well known to our leaders. 

In our judgment, it would be difficult to get up a 
more appealing list of objectives than the list that our 
Universalist Relief Committee has sent out. What 
we may have done thus far as individuals has been 
important, but now we are called upon to make our 
influence felt as a Christian body, as people who be- 
lieve in the gospel of love and brotherhood. ‘‘Now is 
the time for brotherhood.’”’ As Dr. Reamon says, 
“Humanity’s need is our opportunity.” 

* * 


THE MINISTER AND THE LAW 


ROM time to time there appear in our columns 
notices of special speakers at the theological 
schools of Tufts and St. Lawrence. This is all 

part of the excellent practice of bringing in experts in 
areas of thought and action where the parish minister 
often finds himself (without much training). The 
varied activities of that greatest of all non-specialists 
the modern Protestant minister are well nigh appall- 
ing. Life is not long enough or the curriculum of 
schools large enough to give academic training in all 
these fields. The Protestant minister, in addition to 
being preacher and pastor and religious educator of 


children as well as adults, must also be community 
worker, organizer, and personal counselor. 

Specialists who can pack a very large amount of 
practical and sensible instruction into a few short 
lectures help the hard-pressed regular faculty in the 
job of training ministers. This is all to the good. 

Recently our friend and associate, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, went to Tufts School of Religion to deliver 
two lectures on law as it impinges on the minister’s 
work. Visiting with Mr. Bicknell afterward we re- 
called that in our undergraduate days at St. Lawrence 
George H. Bowers lectured to the theological students 
on the laws of church and charitable corporations. 
Our memory of Mr. Bowers’ lectures is that they were 
excellent, but too brief to answer all the questions that 
the average minister needs to have answered. Mr. 
Bicknell pointed out that there simply isn’t time in 
the space of two or three lecture hours to cover the 
ground that we as ministers would like covered. 

Our experience tells us that there are many 
points of law of which the parish minister should have 
an. elementary knowledge. In the first place the 
minister ought to know enough about the intricacies 
of the law so that he won’t give glib amateur legal ad- 
vice to his parishioners. Such a practice may, indeed 
has, proved disastrous to both minister and parish- 
ioner. Second, the minister should know well the 
fundamentals of the law touching on the corporate 
organization of his church. He should know the 
laws relating to the handling and use of trust funds 
in his state. He should know enough about wills 
and legacies not to help make wills without benefit of 
professional legal counsel. And most certainly the 
minister should know what is libel and what is slander 
in the eyes of the law. The minister who does not 
know what constitutes libel may contribute to his 
local paper in a controversial time and in the interest 
of righteousness in his community, and the next morn- 
ing be cited for libel. One sentence of a recent Leader 
article was deleted by our wise and experienced editor 
because, as the editor said, ‘‘that sentence is libelous.” 
Now the author of the article (a Universalist minister) 
was quite innocent of the fact that he might have 
brought down a suit on his church paper. He ought 
to have known better, however. 

We have never been among those who rush to 
suggest that “there ought to be a course in our theo- 
logical schools” for this or that. We do make bold in 
this instance, however, to suggest that our schools 
make provision for more thorough instruction of 
prospective ministers in the legal principles and rul- 
ings touching the activities of both churches and 


clergymen. 
HaHs Lh: 
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LABOR UNIONS AND CHURCHES 


HERE may be a few angry protests from bigots 
or from loyal, intelligent Universalists over our 
publishing the article by a student of the The- 

ological School in St. Lawrence University which ap- 
pears in this issue. We do not care about the protests, 
but we care about the facts underlying the protests. 
And what are the facts? 

We have many devoted church members who 
want to be good citizens and give everybody a square 
deal, who hate labor unions. And why? Because 
they have had experience with labor racketeers. And 
when they have had to deal with men in the labor 
movement who are not racketeers, they have found 
the men more concerned with victory than with fair 
play. The struggle of labor for what it calls its rights 
is in the phase of “fight’’ pretty much everywhere, 
with not many scruples on either side about the 
weapons used. 

With this kind of situation confronting the 
church we believe that ministers should not join 
labor unions. Nor, on the other hand, should they 
join the organized opponents of organized labor. 
The church should be the house of the interpreter. 
The minister should be the great conciliator. 

Of course there are plenty of instances where the 
shghtest effort of the minister to intervene in a strike 
is met by the sharp rebuff of his leading men, who 
say, “You keep out of this. We know how to handle 
such scoundrels.”” We know also that in too many in- 
stances the church does not declare the full gospel of 
brotherhood, but only a poor, timid gospel. Never- 
theless, the principle we advocate is sound. The note 
of religion is a clear, dispassionate note. The doc- 
trine of brotherhood enunciated by the church is a 
doctrine broad enough to include both the owner of a 
mill and his workmen. The denunciation of religion 
is against greed, tyranny, lying, brutality, in what- 
ever camp they may be found. The business of the 
church is righteousness in the social order, in politics, 
in international relations and in the individual life. 

With all the effort of this student and others to 
understand the labor movement, our people should be 
in sympathy. With all his passionate appeal for 
justice, we should be thrilled. Do we want to train 
just job fillers for the ministry? And we need to re- 
member that many of our ways of doing things are 
under fire, and that if injustices are not corrected by 
pa action, they possibly will be changed by a 
mob. 

So we append a postscript to the address to say 
that there are a lot of good people in the world who 
want brotherhood who are not in the labor move- 
ment, and that if we want to carry them along with 
us we had better not join up with either fighting group. 


* * 


IN QUIETNESS AND IN CONFIDENCE SHALL 
BE YOUR STRENGTH 


N returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength.” Stand- 
ing out from the text of the printed page as 

though the very words were luminous, this verse from 
Isaiah has been a source of strength to many genera- 
tions of hard-pressed men and women. It is a good 
text for any man or woman to take for the Lenten 
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season, for it contains the technique of spiritual re- 
newal. 

The thirtieth chapter in which these words 
appear is in some respects a terrifying piece of writing. 
It describes a generation that places its faith in ma- 
terial power and rushes on to destruction. ‘But ye 
said No; for we will flee upon horses: therefore shall 
ye flee: and, We will ride upon the swift; therefore 
shall they that pursue you be swift.” The prophet sees 
only misery and destruction for these people as long 
as they put their confidence in power politics. But 
he also sees beyond the brutality and the folly of 
the moment to a people chastened, repentant, and 
redeemed by returning loyalty to Righteousness. 
“Though the Lord give you the bread of adversity, 
and the water of affliction . . . . thine ears shall hear 
a word behind thee saying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it.”’. .. “Ye shall have a song, as in the night 
when a holy solemnity is kept; and gladness of heart, 
as when one goeth with a pipe to come into the moun- 
tain of the Lord.” 

But how can we have a song in our hearts 
when our nights bring swift death or slow torture to 
thousands, and when from the ancient mountains and 
the white cliffs of our world guns belch destruction 
alike on the guilty and on the innocent? As it was 
twenty-six centuries ago when the prophet we call 
Isaiah looked out upon a wicked world, so today: ‘In 
returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.” In returning 
with whole-hearted loyalty to and unshakable faith 
in the power of Eternal Goodness we shall save our 
sanity. Resting in that faith we shall increase our 
strength and ability to stand whatever strains life 
may yet impose on us, and to contribute our share 
toward relieving the world’s misery and healing its 
insanity. In that unhurried quietness and confidence 
with which only faith and truth can endow men, we 
can find strength to endure what must be endured and 
resources to do what must be done to redeem the evil 
time. 

“Tn returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be your strength.”” Lonely 
watchers in the night have been rescued from despair 
by the promise of these words. Sick men on their 
beds have come back to strength and health by fol- 
lowing the way they point. A sick generation in a 
despairing world can find redemption by giving heed 
to this voice of religion which says, as of old, “This is 
the way, walk ye in it.” 

E. H.L. 


x Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There is glory in the brilliant advance, but there 
is high service also in a brave stand. “And having 
done all to stand .. . . stand therefore. ... girt 
about with truth.” 


We may be persons of one talent instead of ten, 
but the man of one talent may be as large in spirit 
as the man of ten. 


If we have had the grip and religion has lost its 
savor, remember it is the grip, not the religion, that 
is to blame. 
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Charles B. Ladd, Citizen and Churchman 
Of Such Stuff Are Good Liberal Churchmen Made 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE city of Everett, Massachusetts, has the good 
sense to appreciate its loyal and valuable 
citizens. Prominent in the list of such citizens 

is our fellow Universalist Charles B. Ladd. Every- 
one connected with headquarters knows Mr. Ladd, 
a quiet, modest man who works for the welfare of the 
Universalist Church year in and year out. He will 
not accept offices or honors and he will not refuse 
to do any work for his church that he possibly can do. 

The Co-operative Banker 
for January, 1941, quotes the 
following editorial comment 
on Mr. Ladd from The Everett 
Gazette: 

“Deep in the background 
of every city, large or small, 
one can usually find a small 
group of men who are the 
motivating force for the better- 
ment of the place which they 
call their home. Their names 
are not emblazoned in shin- 
ing lights, but the results of 
their labors will remain as a 
monument for all to see. 

“Everett has such a 
group of men. Not the least 
of these are Charles B. Ladd, 
president of the Everett Co- 
operative Bank, and Frederick 
E. Jennings, president of the 
Middlesex County National 
Bank. Both are civic leaders 
who have given their all to 
build Everett into the thriving 
municipality which it is to- 
day. 

“Quietly and without fan- 
fare, Mr. Ladd has worked 
to make Everett a better city in which to live, work 
and play. Over a span of many years he has given 
his time and energy to promote the welfare of Everett 
and its residents. Fifty years ago, on September 1, 
1890, he and Charles E. Jennings, father of Frederick 
E. Jennings, and Samuel Freeman, 2d, with twenty- 
five other forward-looking citizens, organized the 
Everett Co-operative Bank. But this was only one 
of his many accomplishments, for his civic-minded- 
ness led him to other great accomplishments. Not 
only is he known here in Everett, but he is just as 
prominent in the neighboring city of Boston, where 
he is a leader in banking and publishing circles.” 

We are happy to republish this splendid tribute 
to Mr. Ladd as a citizen of his community. We 
wish that the editors of The Everett Gazette and The 
Co-operative Banker had known about Mr. Ladd’s 
equally fine record as a Universalist churchman. 
For long years a loyal member of the Everett Uni- 
versalist church, Charles Ladd is a churchman who 


also recognizes his membership in the larger fel- 
lowship. From May, 1925, to 1935 he served as a 
member of the executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. In 1933 he was 
made a member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. As a General Con- 
vention trustee he renders an invaluable service on 
the finance committee. As a member of the direc- 
torate of the Universalist Publishing House he brings 
to bear on our publishing 
problems years of experience 
as the successful vice-presi- 
dent of the Frank P. Bennett 
Publishing Company. 

It would be possible to 
write a long story about 
Charles B. Ladd, publisher, 
banker, good citizen and loyal 
churchman, and the _ story 
would not be overdone. No 
matter how long or how short 
the story, it would be under- 
done unless it recorded the 
fact that here is a lovable, 
genial companion interested 
in everything from good food 
to good friends, and well able 
to tell the undergraduates 
and the alumni of Yale and 
Harvard stories about their 
respective football teams and 
exploits of their star athletes 
that the young men and the 
old grads either don’t know 
or have forgotten. 

This many-sided quality 
of a quiet man includes an 
inner warmth and sense of 
fellowship that has prompted 
Mr. Ladd quite naturally to carry his idealism over 
into the field of interracial and interreligious co- 
operation. He has been and is actively interested 
in the promotion of more brotherly relations be- 
tween Jews and Christians. Where Jews and Chris- 
tians sit down to break bread together he is often an 
honored guest, and in the plans for developing better 
community fellowship his counsel is earnestly sought. 
Loyal to his own church and to his own community, 
he is also united to all of his fellow men in the deep 
faith and larger unity which are the safeguard at once 
of religion and of democracy. 

The Christian Leader is proud to cite Charles B. 
Ladd for his fine work as citizen and churchman. 


Of such stuff are good liberal churchmen made. 
* * * 


A free church fellowship is successful and serviceable when 
its clergy is habitually industrious and constantly self-disciplined 
and when its laity is steadily in attendance at meetings and 
freely co-operative in service. 
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The Family and Childhood of John Murray —I 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


HE eighteenth century described in the previous 
chapter, with its dynamic and strange contra- 
dictions, was in full swing when an infant 

named John Murray uttered his first thin cry of pro- 
test against the rigors of Calvinism. The child was 
born on Dec. 10, 1741, in the town of Alton, a village 
situated on the river Wey, forty-eight miles southwest 
of London. One of the most beautiful sections of 
England, this region was made famous by Gilbert 
White, whose studies of the ‘‘Natural History of Sel- 
borne” were conducted not more than five miles away. 

Alton was a typical English rural community, 
surrounded by wide, lush meadows made vivid green 
by frequent rains and fogs. The river flowed lazily 
by the village, and cattle could be seen standing knee- 
deep in its shallow waters. Century-old oaks, beeches, 
and elms lined the streets and cast a heavy shade 
over the comings and goings of the inhabitants. There 
was a market near the center of the village where 
householders gathered two or three days a week to 
gossip and exchange pigs and sheep. 

In the dignified home of the “squire” the pattern 
of upper class life was carefully guarded. Hunts, teas, 
dances, charities and the social amenities were main- 
tained as sacred rites and rituals. Around the fire- 
place indignant protests were made against the new 
“isms” which were threatening the foundations of the 
established order. 

The middle class townsfolk lived in thatched 
homes surrounded by high hedges, giving the families 
a sense of privacy and security. The workers were 
crowded into small, ill-heated, poor cottages gathered 
around the one industry in the community. Gilbert 
White, who was a contemporary of Murray, says that 
the women of Selborne, “formerly in the dead months 
—availed themselves greatly by spinning wool, for 
making Barragons, a genteel carded stuff, much in 
vogue at that time for Summer wear; and chiefly 
manufactured at Alton, a neighboring town, by some 
of the people called Quakers.””** From White’s com- 
ments, it is safe to say that the worst evils of indus- 
trialism had not yet developed in this vicinity. 

The main livelihood of the people was derived 
from trade and agriculture, this section of England be- 
ing one of the most famous for hop-growing. Farms 
and forests stretched for miles on all sides. The new 
economic forces which were seething in the great cities 
were dimly felt in such rural communities. 

There were at least three houses of worship in the 
town: the Presbyterian church, a Quaker meeting- 
house, and the Episcopal Church of St. Lawrence. 
Parts of this last-mentioned building are from the 
tenth century, and present at least three styles of ar- 
chitecture. Bitter fighting had taken place within 
its doors in the days of Oliver Cromwell, and bullet 
holes are still visible in its walls. 

Among the notable institutions of the vicinity was 
a so-called “free grammar school” of considerable 


~ *Gilbert White: Natural History of Selborne. Edited with 
notes by Grant Allen. John Lane, ‘““The Bodley Head.” London 
and New York 1900. Pp. 23-24. 


reputation. It was founded in the reign of Charles I, 
and was located in Anstey, in the parish of Alton. 
The youth of the upper classes were here drilled and 
disciplined in the classical system of education which 
then obtained. Only a highly selected group was ever 
privileged to enter its doors, and they were trained 
for the functions of the social aristocracy. 

Outwardly, Alton was like many other com- 
munities of its day and generation—a quiet country 
place, where life for the most part flowed on its un- 
eventful way, but where there were occasional 
stirrings of profound new movements and events. 

In such an environment John Murray, the subject 
of this biography, lived the early years of his life, and 
grew to be a stout English lad. It is natural to raise 
the question as to what extent the heredity and en- 
vironment of the Murray family account for the career 
of its most distinguished son. Both these influences 
are difficult to trace in any man’s life. But in the case 
of John Murray it would seem that both heredity and 
environment were conspiring to produce a remarkable 
career. This child was to develop into one of the most 
dramatic and significant characters of his day—a day 
replete with figures of giant proportions. The stage 
on which he played his part included two continents. 
He was intimately associated with a world-shaking 
revolution; was actively engaged in one of the greatest 
religious revivals ever known; and he finally became 
the vivid symbol of a religious movement which has 
encircled the earth. 

The family background of John Murray was ex- 
tremely interesting. His progenitors, so far as is known, 
were men and women of widely different tempera- 
ments, but of stout conviction and strength of charac- 
ter. The child’s heritage endowed him with conflicting 
influences which continuously emerge in his character 
and which seem to have had much to do with his 
mercurial emotional make-up. 

The paternal grandmother, whom he remembered, 
was, as he says, “in the morning and meridian of her 
life, a celebrated beauty. The remains of a fine face 
were visible when I knew her. I never beheld a more 
beautiful old lady.”** Perhaps the boy romanticized 
his grandmother; but, taking this tendency into con- 
sideration, the woman emerges from the few scanty 
facts known about her as a person of unusual quality. 
Her family (Barroux) had been of the French nobility, 
living in considerable luxury on the Loire river near 
Nantes. She was brought to England for an educa- 
tion. Here she found her husband and turned from 
the Catholic Church to the Presbyterian persuasion. 
Both of these adventures permanently exiled her from 
her homeland. Her father disowned her, but died 
soon after this emotional outburst, leaving his daughter 
in England as his only rightful heir. 

Murray’s grandmother was soon to have a severe 
test of her mettle, for she was tempted by two French 
priests to forswear the “damnable doctrines” of her 
newly avowed religion and enter into the family for- 


*The Life of John Murray, Preacher of Universal Salva- 
tion, p. 38. The Trumpet Office, Boston. 
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tunes and estates as a reward. ‘‘My grandmother 
and my father,” says Murray, “after a conference 
which continued but a few moments, cheerfully con- 
curred in a relinquishment” of all the emoluments 
which might accrue to her, ‘and united in declaring 
that, on terms so calculated to prostrate their integrity, 
they would not accept the whole kingdom of France.”’* 
The monetary value of the living was estimated at 
five hundred pounds per year. For that time and 
place this amount was considered bounteous. 

The finances of the gracious lady’s family, despite 
the heroic refusal of a fortune, were much better than 
average, providing for all the necessities and some of 
the lesser luxuries of the life of that day. This good 
grandmother was known as the “Lady Bountiful’ of 
the parish. She cultivated an extensive garden from 
which she “distilled samples” and probably dispensed 
herb teas and cure-alls for the ills of the poorer people 
in the neighborhood. 

The paternal grandfather seems a dim figure, 
overshadowed by the greater luster of his wife. Noth- 
ing is definitely known of his activities or character 
except that, as Murray expresses it, he had a negative 
religion and was sensible enough to give the training 
of his children into the hands of his very capable 
spouse. We infer from the economic status of the home 
that he was of the middle class and that he had 
achieved some degree of prosperity. 

The maternal grandfather, James Rolt, was 
English and, so far as is known, with a long English 
ancestry behind him. Murray knew him well. Ap- 
parently in his early years he was the black sheep of 
the family, for he had the reputation of being a gay 
Lothario, bringing much pain and displeasure to his 
wife. The conditions set forth in the former chapter 
were an irresistible lure for the weak and the sensual. 
Grandfather Rolt, in the days of his youth, did not 
have the inner resources to fight off the tempter’s 
snare, so he became, in the prevailing Calvinistic 
terminology, lost and damned. Apparently his dis- 
sipation continued into the early years of his married 
life, even the arrival of children in his family failing to 
sober and steady his mercurial character. 

Suddenly, however, like so many men of his time, 
he passed through a stormy religious revival and was 
converted from his ways of wickedness and profligacy. 
Action and reaction were equal, and in the opposite 
direction, so he became “severely pious.” His new life 
was considered by the family as nothing short of a 
miracle. Grandfather was henceforth to be treasured 
as one of the priceless heritages of the family. 

The maternal grandmother remains even more in 
the shadow, with only an occasional hint as to the de- 
tails.of her character. Murray remembered her as 
pale and physically weak, a condition brought about 
by constant anxiety about her bon vivant husband. 
Psychologists have much to say about the suppressions 
of the “female of the species’’ during this era, and prob- 
ably this woman, described as the “silent suffering’ 
type, was the victim of many conflicting and thwarted 
emotions. Apparently the conversion of her husband 
came too late to allow his wife to regain robust health. 
Or perhaps the severity of his piety brought new dif- 
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ficulties to her already overburdened psyche. It is cer- 
tain that she was considered ‘‘very pious,’’ and was 
probably thought of as an example of extreme spirit- 
uality because of her delicate health. Women of the 
period were more highly differentiated from men than 
they are today, and they were constantly reminded of 
the limitations of their sex. 

The member of the family who most profoundly 
influenced the child John and about whom most is 
known is the father. If there is such a thing as a 
typical eighteenth-century Calvinistic pater familias, 
he was certainly it. Stern to the point of cruelty, un- 
relaxing in the rigors of discipline, distant and pious, 
the family held him in awe and fear. 

Both the father and mother of John Murray 
were children of converts, and this fact undoubtedly 
had something to do with the almost fanatical ex- 
tremes of their religious emphasis. Conversion, unless 
it is of the extremely superficial type caused by yield- 
ing to outside pressure, means a grappling with prin- 
ciples, a rethinking of fundamental positions. This in 
turn produces a new clarity of definition and enthu- 
siasm for the new-found truth. We have seen that 
such was the case for the parents of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray, and it partly explains why they took 
their Calvinism so seriously. On the one hand there 
was theawful example of James Rolt to hold before the 
family and to make parents more than usually solici- 
tous. On the other hand was the grande dame with her 
eagerness for the new faith and her prestige both 
financial and personal, which caused everyone to 
bring up the children in the way she thought they 
should go. 

There were also the pitfalls and traps which 
eighteenth-century England set for the unsuspecting 
youth: its dissoluteness, drunkenness and vice. These 
conditions alone would cause a conscientious parent 
to be more than careful about the moral welfare of his 
offspring. 

It is natural, therefore, that John Murray’s 
father should have become an extreme example of the 
sternness typical of the extreme English Protestantism. 
His constant punishments, such as resounding whacks 
on the ear, or a good stiff caning, were not done in 
anger. John remarks that his father always con- 
trolled his temper before meting out “‘justice’’ to his 
trembling sons and daughters. He was thoroughly 
righteous both in his own eyes and in the esteem of his 
neighbors. : 

His religious views are recounted in great detail, 
for it was this which apparently most impressed the 
son. ‘He was a member of the Episcopal Church and 
a deep-dyed Calvinist of the strictest sort. He appar- 
ently had frequent recourse to the rod so as not to 
spoil the child. As was the custom at the time, the 
father felt a most solemn and awful responsibility for 
the soul of his offspring, and expected to be called 
upon by his God for a reckoning. Some intimation of 
the spiritual rigors which Murray’s father practiced 
can be seen from the fact that he regularly rose at 
four o’clock in the morning, winter and summer, for a 
long period of prayers and devotion for the entire 
family. He fervently prayed at stated intervals 
during the day, and in the evening he again called the 
entire family together for devotions. He was in- 
cessantly reminding his children of their sins, and over- 
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ruled his wife’s tendency towards mercy and love. 
He was an avid reader of serious literature, including 
such fields as philosophy, theology, and, of course, 
the Bible. He was known as a scholarly man, in- 
tellectually vigorous, decided in his views, and able 
to hold his own in an argument. 

We might sum up his character by describing him 
as stiff and unyielding. He was a grave, intensely re- 
ligious tyrant in his home, yet one who was motivated 
by the noblest of desires both for his family and for the 
world. He dared not express his affections to his chil- 
dren lest such sentiment make them soft and yielding. 
He was a person to hold in awe, not one to love. John 
writes of him: ‘‘I was studious to avoid his presence, 
and I richly enjoyed his absence.’”’ A sad commen- 
tary, but a feeling unfortunately too often experienced 
in that day and especially in households of that faith. 

Not a direct word do we find about the occupation 
or economic status of Mr. Murray, but we deduce 
from indirect references that he, like others of the 
family, was of the middle class. In the autobiography 
we find references to the ‘‘several domestics’”’ who were 
a part of the household. This would of course preclude 
any possibility that the family income was limited to 
the miserable pittance which usually fell to the lot of 
the ‘‘working classes,’”’ or that he was even a clerk in 
some commercial house. He must have had a position 
of some considerable influence and prestige, and he 
must have moved in social circles of the upper middle 
class group. Mr. Murray at one time was called to 
Ireland in connection with his business, which showed 
that he must have been engaged in commerce and that 
he was a person entrusted with a considerable degree 
of responsibility in connection with it. 

Mr. Murray was an invalid during many years of 
the latter part of his life, and gave up business entirely ; 
but the estates of his mother and his own savings seem 
to have been sufficient to maintain the large family in 
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comfort. The rental of several houses was a portion 
of this income, so we classify the Murrays (at least 
during the latter years) as belonging to the landlord 
class. 

We are justified in assuming that the Murray 
home was always a comfortable one, where both par- 
ents and children were privileged to enjoy some of the 
amenities of life. 

The mother of John, daughter of the sinner-saint 
James Rolt, is not etched with much clearness, except 
that we are frequently told that she loved her children 
tenderly. She was a Presbyterian and may therefore 
be presumed to have been as thoroughly Calvinistic 
in her theological convictions as was her austere hus- 
band. John says that his mother acquiesced in the 
strictness of his father’s discipline, partly because she 
shared his views and partly because it was the custom 
of the day to leave such matters wholly to the pater- 
nalistic discretion of the man of the family. She 
brought forth a large family: four sons and five daugh- 
ters, a number which in those days, however, was not 
remarkable. When she was left a widow, she had 
thrust upon her suddenly the management of this 
large brood, and John tells us that she performed the 
arduous task with equal love, discretion, and tact. 
Apparently she was able to relax her austerity more 
successfully than Mr. Murray, Senior, for the children 
sometimes came to her in moments of impulsive af- 
fection, rushing into her arms and shedding “copious 
tears’’—a sure sign of God’s approval. The children 
maintained for her a feeling of tenderness and warmth. 

Such were the parents of the child who was des- 
tined to play so large a part in the religious history of 
America. 


A chapter from the “Life of John Murray” by Alfred S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


Religious Pioneering 


Cyril Zimmerman 


HAVE often wondered how many church people 
appreciate the relations that exist, or should 
exist, between the organized labor movement 
and the organized religious movement. How many, 
for example, are familiar with that pioneer develop- 
ment—the National Religion and Labor Foundation? 

Perhaps some are questioning already—why a 
Religion and Labor Foundation? What on earth can 
be the common interest that exists between two forces, 
deemed by so many to be poles apart? In the brief 
scope of this article I should like to discuss some of the 
“whys” and comment on the Foundation’s work and 
accomplishments. 

Why, then, a Religion and Labor Foundation? 
I think an examination of the objectives of the or- 
ganized labor movement, and the principles back of 
both organized religion and organized labor, will re- 
veal that the labor movement and the organized re- 
ligious movement have so much in common that their 
programs in many ways are identical. 

No matter what our particular denomination 
may be, all who call themselves Christians can prob- 
ably agree on this: That one thing Jesus in his career 


emphasized and reiterated again and again was his be- 
lief in the worth of human personality. Believing, as 
he did, that all men are sons of God, Jesus based all 
his fundamental principles upon this basic premise. 
Again, the goal of Christianity is nothing less than the 
establishment of God’s kingdom on earth. To make 
mankind fit denizens of this great kingdom was and is 
the driving force of the Christian gospel. 

Organized labor, too, has a similar purpose. As 

few others, the organized labor movement tries to 
make the basic teachings of Jesus an actuality. We 
are all more or less familiar with the goals of organized 
labor. Primarily labor stands for higher wages, 
shorter hours, jobs for the unemployed, social justice 
for the poor. 
‘In short, labor is doing this. It starts with pre- 
cisely the same initial premise that Jesus did—belief 
in the worth of human personality. Labor says that 
working people and all others are too important to 
starve, to suffer injustice and to slave on the assembly 
line. ‘Our people,’’ organized labor would continue, 
“are men—and as such are due all the reverence that 
belongs to mankind.” 
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Employers at times are inclined to be a trifle 
dubious when dealing with organized labor. To an 
employer, perhaps, the ‘“‘walking delegate” is some 
species of fiend from the infernal regions. I am per- 
suaded to the contrary. Instead of emerging from 
hades, I think the walking delegate can trace his 
spiritual lineage back to Jesus. 

Why this is so I believe is obvious. When the 
workers’ representative asks the employer to settle 
some grievance, or give a much-needed boost in pay, 
he is saying simply that the employer is not treating 
the worker as a human personality. The worker has 
become a “hand,” an item in the expense account, a 
mere cog in the industrial machine. It is the union 
which reiterates time and again that workers are not 
just factors of production, but human personalities 
with all the hopes and dreams that have haunted man- 
kind since the beginning of time. 

Looking at the situation in this way is it not 
clear that the object of the labor movement is only 
the message of Christianity put into action? Religion 
demands that man be recognized as divine; labor sees 
that this demand is realized. We must all recognize 
that so long as the social order denies man leisure and 
the opportunity to develop himself spiritually and 
culturally he will hardly be fit to enter the kingdom 
of God. That man may have the life which is cultu- 
rally, socially, spiritually and economically abundant 
is the objective of labor. 

There are still other aspects which reveal the close 
identity of the labor movement with Christianity and 
the gospel of the Hebrew prophets. One is the sense 
of devotion and loyalty which possesses the union 
man. Perhaps one of the finest attributes of religious 
living is a sense of compelling duty to the cause for 
which one stands. 

I think it a mistake to assume that mere devotion 
to a movement is a religion in itself. But when stead- 
fast action is accompanied by clear thinking, the 
element of religion is undeniably present. Few excel 
the men and women of the labor movement in conse- 
cration to a great goal. 

When I speak of the labor movement I am not 
referring to the Tony Scalises or the handful of 
doubtful characters who may have found their way 
into labor’s ranks. Iam thinking of the great mass of 
workers in both the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. Those 
who make the labor movement a living, vital thing are 
not the high-paid bureaucrats, but the men at the 
bottom—Brother and Sister Rank and File, Jimmy 
Higgins on the line. 

We have all seen acts of service on the part of 
laboring men. Who has not seen the picket, padding 
the walk, ‘Please do not patronize—Unfair to Or- 
ganized Labor.” In all weather under the most try- 
ing conditions the union man will be at his post— 
picketing, walking, tramping. Some of us in more 
secure positions hardly realize the sacrifice made by 
the union man. For by him, on the picket line, stalk 
the lock-out and black list, insecurity and possibly 
starvation for wife and child. But the cause is a 
great one and the worker does not falter in his duty. 
Surely this is the prophetic tradition ringing down 
through the ages. 

Viewing the labor movement from this angle there 
can be little doubt that fundamentally it is a religious 
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movement. And who is to escape the fact that such 
matters as hours, wages, child labor, are religious prob- 
lems? No longer are they mundane matters, but live 
questions through which breathe the passion and need 
of human personality. 

These are the reasons why such a movement as 
the R. L. F. was organized. It was organized by men 
from both the ranks of labor and the church. Labor 
and religion co-operate—but religion does not conde- 
scend to labor. The men of the church who organized 
the R. L. F. look to labor to learn. They observe 
labor to learn how religion may cease to be a theological 
creed and become a way of life. 

What I have described thus far has been the 
“whys” of the R. L. F. For those who are curious to 
know something of its work I shall devote the re- 
maining paragraphs. Behind the conception of it is 
the thought that the relationship between religion and 
labor is a reciprocal one. Labor learns from religion, 
and religion from labor. 

To illustrate, let us picture an actual situation. 
Last year when the city of New York acquired posses- 
sion of the transit system, labor difficulties arose, due 
to the hesitancy of the city to recognize the unions. 
Labor, wishing to be fairly and adequately under- 
stood, stated its case to the R. L. F. After carefully 
studying the merits of the case, the Foundation 
brought labor’s cause to the attention of ministers, 
students and churches of the city. Through such 
means, many so sadly distant from the ranks of labor 
learned of its need and program. 

In addition, the R. L. F. issues a monthly bulletin, 
and has established religion and labor centers, as in 
Cleveland and Vermont. Progressive legislation is 
vigorously pushed and supported by the Foundation. 

Not the least of R. L. F. activities is its splendid 
work among theological students. Student religion- 
labor locals have been organized in a number of 
seminaries. In the Eastern states an R. L. F. student 
council with delegates from such points as Yale and 
Crozier, Union and St. Lawrence, has been formed 
and is carrying on an extensive piece of educational 
work in the seminary world. 

Some who have read this article may comment, 
“Yes, religion and labor have much in common, but 
how can we as churchmen help the working people?” 
There are a number of things churchmen can do—and 
do immediately. I make a few simple suggestions. 

First, churchmen can study labor’s point of view, 
read labor papers and have union organizers speak 
at forums and classes. Second, have local churches 
send representatives to the central city labor body, 
thus keeping in close touch with labor problems. And 
a final suggestion I would offer is this: In making daily 
purchases ask to see the union label. The union label 
is a guarantee that people working in superior shop 
conditions are producing quality goods. And if one 
is asmoker he should always remember that the smoke 
of union-made cigarettes is much more fragrant than 
that of any other kind. 

Perhaps at this moment it might be apropos to 
consider the question, Where will all this lead to? 
It is well and good that we have a Religion and Labor 
Foundation, an organized labor movement, but of all 
this agitation what will be the final goal? 

Prior to the great French Revolution proponent 
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of the status quo were wont to point a finger at the 
great mass of unorganized peasantry. “There,” they 
would exclaim, “lies a sleeping giant. Once this giant 
awakes all that we have stood for will disappear.” 
And behold, the giant did awake—and the ancien 
regime passed into history. The organized might of 
the peasant brought a new dawn of hope and freedom 
to the people of the world. 

In similar vein stalwarts of reaction will today 
point to labor. “There,” say they, “‘lies a sleeping 
giant. Onee it awakens the system of war and in- 
humanity to man will disappear.’’ And these prophets 
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are correct, for once labor grasps the significance of its 
organized might no bulwark of greed can withstand 
its force. 

And what will the new society of the common 
man be like? Let Isaiah, the prophet, describe it. 
Says he: “And they shall build houses and inhabit 
them; and they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit 
of them. They shall not build and another inhabit; 
they shall not plant and another eat; for as the days of 
a tree shall be the days of my people, and my chosen 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands. They shall 
not labor in vain. . . .” 


Second Riverside Conference of World Religion — II 


Peter Samsom 


I 
S is inevitable in every discussion among serious 
people today, the problem of war rears its head 
as an obstacle to any clear vision of human 
progress. The morning’s deliberations ended on that 
note, and the afternoon’s work took it up in more 
thorough fashion. In the absence of the third speaker 
who was expected to provide the element of disa- 
greement, Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Caldecott shared the 
discussion between them. War came out very poorly 
in the contest, for neither of the speakers was in- 
genious enough to be able to take the position of 
devil’s advocate, even in view of the current justifica- 
tions of international violence, whether on behalf of 
fascism or democracy. Dr. Mitchell indicated that, 
whereas armament building is being lauded by hun- 
dreds of educators, clergymen and scientists who ap- 
parently leap from the broad perspective they main- 
tain in their professional work to a warped lack of 
vision in the present scene, war to the economist is hell. 
The World War produced not an iota of good, but 
helped to bring about Hitler and the new war. In- 
deed, war seems to be a godsend only to the present 
social and economic system, for it provides a means of 
plowing under the unnecessary surplus of humanity. 
Dr. Caldecott admitted that there were useful by- 
products of the World War, such as the discovery of 
the wide applicability of the use of iodine, but pointed 
out that war is the most expensive way of attaining 
such incidental goods. Its emotional, moral and 
spiritual costs are terrific. If good results are desired, 
these can emerge from other methods less destructive. 
While there was little vocal dissent from the view- 
point which the speakers held in common, the con- 
siderable inarticulate disagreement among the audi- 
ence found a voice and was greeted with applause when 
one gentleman stated that though he hated war, he 
was so eager to defeat Hitler and save democracy that 
he was ready to admit the necessity of war. Dr. 
Mitchell replied that we should ask ourselves what we 
gained from the same reasoning in the last war. Did 
we get anything but dictatorship, chronic depression 
and widespread want? Dr. Caldecott answered the 
undoubtedly popular viewpoint by pointing out that 
after the World War Britain gave no sign of interest 
in a democratic Europe. America, he insisted, must 
lead the way in abolishing the idea of national sov- 
ereignty in international life, and also in international- 
4zing natural resources. This latter problem produced 


some discussion of ways and means, and Dr. Mitchell 
suggested that an international bank would be a 
feasible way of providing a center of exchange, if it 
was owned by all parties concerned, so that all could 
have equal access on equal terms to the resources of 
the world. But have we denied others access to our 
resources in the United States? asked someone. We 
most certainly have, replied Dr. Mitchell. Our first 
great step in that direction was the passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, and fifty-four other countries 
followed our example in raising their tariffs. 

The indispensable resource of all practical action 
today is science. Its discoveries and methods are the 
guiding factors in intelligent action. The evening ses- 
sion on Wednesday was given over to a presentation 
of the role of science in the practical approach to the 
New Humanity. The Scientists’ Round Table, a 
group of scientists associated with the Riverside 
church, took the leadership and constituted the panel, 
while Dr. Rudolph M. Langer of the California In- 
stitute of Technology was the speaker. He described a 
few examples of the way in which the discoveries of 
science being made today are becoming significant in 
the progress of human society. The discovery of 
cosmic radiation and the developing ability of scien- 
tists to produce cosmic rays mechanically is becoming 
of increasing importance to medical and biological 
science, for the cyclotron has a bearing upon the cure 
of cancer and pathological conditions, and the tracing 
of actual natural processes in the individual. The 
normal as well as the abnormal person is under ob- 
servation accurately, opening a new era in biology, and 
knowledge of the basic processes of life. The separa- 
tion of uranium, too, is being achieved under war 
conditions in Germany, and promises to release vast 
stored-up energy in uranium that can be used for 
terrific bombing if so desired. The profit motive is 
unfortunately operative in research, for much research 
is done for the sake of immediate profits; but such 
work as adding vitamins to the normally poor foods 
that everyone eats, such as white bread, would cost 
millions now, but the benefit would be inestimable in 
the long run, not being measurable in monetary terms. 
One member of the panel questioned whether the 
capitalist system is now adequate to enable such long- 
term researches to be made, because of the primacy of 
the profit motive. Another branded the retreat from 
research as un-American, adding that scientists are 
beginning today to feel a sense of social responsibility ; 
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many are asking what is going to result from their 
discoveries. 
II 

The final day was opened with a chapel service 
conducted by Rabbi Feldheym in the traditional Jew- 
ish ritual. The eloquent prayers of the ritual were 
alternated with passages sung by the cantor. The 
quiet dignity of the service formed a fitting opening to 
the emphasis of the day, the spiritual approach to the 
New Humanity. Dr. H. Sjaardema, research psy- 
chiatrist of a large Los Angeles hospital, began the 
discussion by stating that psychology, by its nature as 
a factual science, cannot become the basis of a new 
world order. Standards for living must come from a 
philosophy of life, not from psychology. A new world 
demands a new regenerated humanity, and great 
character is built largely out of evil and suffering. We 
face the paradox of wanting to do away with suffering 
while recognizing that the free man is one who has 
frequently entered more deeply into suffering than 
most others. 

The psychological foundations of a new world 
order are most properly sought after, countered Dr. 
David D. Eitzen of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s School of Religion. The New Humanity will 
be based on man’s understanding himself. Man has 
within him two souls, as Goethe said, struggling 
against each other and seeking to free themselves from 
each other. The satisfaction of his organic cravings 
takes precedence as an anarchistic, egoistic force, but 
there is also something about man that is altruistic, 
seeking fellowship, seeking meaning, purpose and 
“oughtness” in his world. This conflict within man 
between security and love provides the real human 
problem. Sectarianism and nationalism are evidences 
of a sincere attempt to satisfy the desire for love, but 
they have been perverted by the demands of security. 

Agreeing that psychology can help point the way 
toward the New Humanity, Dr. Gilbert Brighouse 
of Occidental College branded our civilization as 
psychologically immature and inept. Among the 
symptoms of ineptness indicated by this relatively new 
science are such common human failings as feelings 
of frustration (as in the dogma that human nature 
cannot be changed); outbursts of anger and irrita- 
bility; wishful sentimentality, glossing over the evils 
all about us which need objective handling, such as 
alcoholism and syphilis; failure to accept responsi- 
bility, as in refusing to vote; gullibility without reason- 
ing (the logic-tight compartments in our minds where 
our politics and religion are too often kept); and 
finally, reliance on violent methods rather than on 
simpler methods. By contrast he described the marks 
of maturity: knowing where the individual and society 
belong in the world order; honest self-evaluation, 
frankly recognizing the selfish in us; the extroverted 
outlook, seeing life from the point of view of the com- 
munity; and the integration of purpose. How are we 
to achieve these marks of maturity? By exposing 
ourselves to maturity, by hungering for it as an 
achievement. Maturity is socially gained. 

The ensuing discussion developed into several 
lively battlefronts. Dr. Sjaardema’s opinion that 
those engaged in research are not as confident of at- 
taining certainty in science as those outside it, drew 
forth the reply from Dr. Brighouse that absolute truth 
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is not needed for the new world order; we get along 
well with probability, and science can reach a high 
degree of this. Dr. Sheldon Shepard stated vehe- 
mently that there was no basis for optimism in all this 
idealism; these very standards of the New Humanity 
are rapidly disintegrating all over the earth. He did 
not see that suffering is in any way the cause of good 
character, but Dr. Sjaardema clung to his contention 
that suffering is ‘‘the grinding stone that takes off 
the rough edges of our personality.’’ The real possi- 
bilities of character are brought out by suffering. The 
Rev. Albert Hamilton urged that mature character is 
the result, not the basis, of a new world order. 

All the great religions have been to some extent 
religions of a book, but the world view in religion is in 
agreement with John Robinson’s words, ‘‘God hath 
more light to break forth from His word.’ Father 
Paul Case stated that we think of Bibles as books, but 
that they have meaning for us rather as sources of 
meaning for our own life. The race of prophets did 
not die with the ancients of Israel. The prophet is 
not a predicter, but one who speaks for the divine 
order as he sees it in its relation to life. Ail the bibles 
of the world have as their subject matter salvation, 
best translated not as soul-saving, but as liberation; 
this kind of salvation is here and now, running through- 
out all the bibles as the touchstone separating the 
valuable from the trash. 

Man has been on earth for millions of years, said 
Dr. Jacob Trapp, but all his bibles belong to the age of 
conscience, which is only a few thousand years old. 
They have come forth out of humanity’s struggle to 
build a better common life, and less creative ages have 
built superstitions of infallibility about them. Our 
Bible is the richest source of all for us, for it is in the 
main stream of our culture; the Psalms are perhaps 
the greatest devotional literature of antiquity. We 
are held down today mostly by the poverty of our 
inner resources; our typical fallacy is blaming the 
system. The need is to recognize our moral heritage 
in the past and present, to understand the world’s 
great scriptures. What is finest in modern writing has 
its roots there. Our growing bible is a growing appre- 
ciation of what is already there, and a new living sense 
of the province of the poet and thinker in our lives. 

Living literature is born in the area of experience 
between the basic drives of our life, said Dr. David 
Kitzen. These drives produce living tensions, such as 
that between the urge for self-preservation and the 
drive toward other-mindedness. The chief criteria of 
living literature are, first, that it finds a response in 
the living heart no matter when it was written; and 
second, that it is on a high level of adjustment be- 
tween the competing drives of life. The writers of 
such literature wrote a great deal better than they 
knew at the time. 

III 

The closing gathering was addressed by Rabbi 
Jacob Kohn of Sinai Congregation, Los Angeles, on 
the topic, “The Spirit of Humanity.”” The spirit of 
humanity, he declared, transcends the creature man, 
making of him a cosmic paradox; the light of reason 
flickers within the creature man, who is also a leaf 
driven by necessity. Knowing himself but a creature, 
he knows also the creative freedom he possesses. As 
G. K. Chesterton said, ““No man of genius is as great 
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as the genius of Man.’”’ Above all particular goods of 
fame, security, power and love, he desires the Good, 
the vision of the city of God which has haunted him 
throughout his bitter history. How shall the human 
spirit survive in the face of the deliberate dehumaniza- 
tion of man? It is not enough to urge every man to be 
good and obey the Golden Rule. The human spirit 
must transform the social environment that it may 
live. Society must be brought closer to man’s age-old 
dream. This is the problem now and after the war. 
And the dream still haunts us, thank God. 

“We have been living on the heights,” commented 
Dr. Blauvelt as he closed the sessions of the second 
Riverside Conference on World Religion. Those who 
attended even one or two sessions had a similar feeling. 
The response was satisfactory, there being an average 
of 120 in attendance at all sessions. Especially is this 
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gratifying in view of the hysterical temper of the times, 
which has exercised a widespread discouragement to 
any sustained, responsible thinking such as this con- 
ference led to. These days have given strength to 
the conviction that liberal religion has far more than 
the negative function of criticizing orthodoxy and re- 
spectable superstition, though that task must always 
be done afresh; many sections of orthodoxy are “‘steal- 
ing the thunder” of critical liberalism, however. But 
on the horizon lies the far more important, challenging 
task facing the liberal: the challenge to the universal 
world outlook in thought, religion and social life. The 
Riverside Conference has again pointed out the most 
significant contribution liberal religion has to make to 
the world, and has added to the groundwork of the 
Temple of Humanity which men of vision see afar and 
travel toward, each bringing his human gift. 


An Idling but Not an Idle Poet 


Fred Smith 


HE poet to whose works I have been giving at- 
tention of late placed me under the necessity 
of consulting my dictionary for a reason that 

was rather unusual. I thought I knew the meaning 
of idleness. I do. But now I have found that the 
dictionary does not. At least, it does not in some of 
the phases of idleness. Carefully have I gone through 
the list of phrases definitive of idleness given in my 
dictionary, only to find, at last, in them no definition 
that seems appropriately to picture the idling poet 
whose works I have been reading. Even as I write 
these words I notice that I am speaking in what seems 
like a contradiction. How can one speak of work in 
connection with an idling poet? Should one not 
rather speak of the idlings of an idling poet? If it 
sounds better it is well to do so. Yet at the last we 
may come to find that the idling of an idling poet is 
but work under another name, just as there are times 
when what some men call work is but, as Johnson re- 
minds us, “‘idleness . . . . covered by turbulence and 
hurry.’”’ Were I a lexicographer called to assist at 
the revision of a dictionary I think I would give some 
attention to de-occidentalizing it in the first place. 
Then perhaps, among other things, it might be possible 
to say a few things about idleness which might be de- 
scriptive and definitive of the idling poet who, for me, 
has antiquated one portion of the dictionary. 

I surmise that this same experience has been 
yours, though the person responsible for it may be 
other than the one I have spoken of with regard to 
myself. We have all read the title of the book, if 
not the book itself, concerning Walt Whitman, “The 
Magnificent Idler.” If my dictionary be wholly true 
there can be, in no aspect of it, any magnificence 
attached to idleness. It is something which, unre- 
lievedly, must be spoken of in terms of condemnation. 
But Walt Whitman has carried the day, if not yet the 
dictionary, with him in this regard. In a day that 
was wilder than this, so historians tell us, he had room 
wherein to roam and time enough wherein to loaf. 
To me it is a major achievement of Whitman that, in 
a land given over to activity as was and is this United 
States, he sauntered along crying aloud the worth and 
need of loafing magnificently. I wonder if some of my 


friends, who have made a fetish of busyness, would 
understand if I placed over their too prominent ad- 
monition in their offices, ‘‘No loafing allowed here,”’ 
the name of Whitman where they have had printed the 
word “‘loafing.”” I have found few businessmen who 
know how to idle magnificently. That is usually a 
feat achieved by the poets, and not by all of them, at 
that. Whitman could do it; W. H. Davies in our 
time has tried to doit. England’s late Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, accomplished it. And it is of him I 
was thinking when I spoke at the beginning of ‘an 
idling poet.”’ 

In a way that has been largely overlooked he has 
done that which will make emendation of the present 
dictionaries necessary. I am not thinking here of his 
strange spellings. No one missed giving attention to 
that when “‘The Testament of Beauty” was published. 
I have yet to see, however, where it was mentioned 
that that poem was the fruition of hours of indolence. 
Unless Bridges had idled magnificently there would 
have been no testament. Here we had better let the 
poet speak for himself. Ere he comes to the fiftieth 
line of his four thousand line poem we find him telling 
us of the worth of indolence. Concerning ‘‘one high- 
day in June” with the blue sky and soft air and the 
unmown “flowersprent lawns” for environment, he 
says: 


I would fain have lain me down and long’d, as then I did, 
to lie there ever indolently undisturbed. 


And the reason? Well, for answer one has to read 
the whole poem through. Without specifically men- 
tioning the fact the poet seems to give hint that in this 
he has Shakespeare himself for example: 


Thus Shakespeare, in the sessions of sweet silent thought 
gathering from memory the idealization of love 

. . . . launch’d from their dream-sheds those golden sonnets 
that swim i’ the wake of his drama. 


Long before Bridges had written these things 
into his testament he had written in like fashion in his 
poems. For the indulgence of indolence he seems to 
have a partiality for June days. Of “an idle June 
day on the sunny Thames” he says: 
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I would have life—thou saidst—all as this day, 
Simple enjoyment calm in its excess, 

With not a grief to cloud, and not a ray 

Of passion overshot my peace to oppress; 
With no ambition to reproach delay, 

No rapture to reproach its happiness. 


In one poem called ‘‘Indolence’’ he sings, without 
apology, the praise of “charmed Indolence.”’ Here he 
tells how he and another through one glad day, “‘lin- 
gered out the pleasurable hours.”’ He returns to the 
same thought, when, recounting the episode of the 
meeting of “two fine lovers,’ Basil and Edward, 


on a rocky hill 
Looking upon the vales of Somerset, 


As there in happy indolence they lay 


and challenged, each the other, to a contest of wits, or 
rather wisdom. 

So one could pass from quotation to quotation 
wherein he speaks in this unusual way of indolence 
and its congener, idleness. But of these I think I have 
given enough, for there are other things to mention. 
I would not have it thought that Bridges anywhere 
becomes an apologist for laziness. For that he has 
nothing but high scorn, as on the other hand he has 
high regard for leisure well spent. He is the aristocrat 
who longs for “time to stand and stare’’ where Davies 
is one of the proletariat achieving the same thing. 
Of the two I think Bridges does it the better, though 
perhaps it is unfair to make either contrast or compari- 
son in this regard. Enough that two men, so dissimilar 
in their outlook, should be found to have a common 
attitude to idling. 

I would that many more in our time would come 
to their point of view with regard to this matter. It 
would not increase by one the ranks of the unem- 
ployed: it would increase the number of the enlight- 
ened, however. For until a man has achieved the art 
of idling magnificently he has failed of one of life’s 
chief goods. I know how near to laziness is idleness. 
The dictionaries will not let us overlook that. I heard 
a lady this afternoon speaking so of a young boy who 
had been overtaken in a fault. She said that both his 
grandparents on one side had been very bad. Per- 
haps that is the ancestry of idleness on one side. But 
what of the other side? Bridges, without particularly 
telling so, reveals to us the better neighbors near to 
what men call idleness. Contemplative, meditative, 
quietly observant, he sees into the heart of things and 
beyond. At such times as these he cannot afford to be 
fussily busy. He arrives by sitting still. “Their 
_ strength is to sit still.” 

Very informing is the way that Bridges writes 
concerning the ways of bees, that through 


six unsabbath’d weeks of fever’d toil 
wasteth and wearieth their little frames. 


I have seen too many men spending their lives in 
“unsabbath’d weeks.’”’ They knew not how to “‘lei- 
sure their toil.’”’ Not knowing, neither did they ever 
come to that other knowledge of which our idling poet 
speaks when he tells of those who have found ‘‘the 
leisure of strength in the hard labor of life.”’ But that 
is the other leg of the story, so to speak. Unless a 
man can work as magnificently as he can idle he is an 
uneven liver. Wherefore, in the interest of more and 
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better idling of the magnificent kind, I would counsel 

you to idle your way through poems of him whom I 

have designated, as a compliment, the idling poet, 

Robert Bridges. For this is the charm of him, that 

though he was an idling poet, he was not an idle one. 
* * * 


THE FLIER 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


UMPHREY was ten years old, and just getting 
over the grippe. He was still in bed, and 
Mother had been reading to him. When she 

had finished, Humphrey said: ‘Mother, when I’m 
grown up and an airman, won’t it be swell that I can 
take care of you and Father when the enemy come?” 

“Oh, dear!’ said Mother. “I hope you won’t 
have to do that. I likea brave son; but I’d rather he 
were brave in peace than in war.” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Humphrey. “TI shall just 
zoom up and shoot them down, and then, then I shall 
drop bombs on them.” 

“Don’t let’s talk of bombs any more,” said 
Mother. “I have to go out now; and you'll stay in bed 
and keep warm, won’t you?” 

“May I have some of Father’s tools and fix my 
airplane?’ asked Humphrey. 

“No, not up here,’ answered Mother. “Bed isn’t 
a good place for sharp tools.”’ 

This displeased Humphrey very much, and he 
made himself very disagreeable and hindered Mother, 
and made her late. When at last he heard the door 
bang and the car start, he hopped out of bed, and went 
downstairs to the workshop, and seized some of 
Father’s tools and went back to bed again. On the 
way he bumped into Ella, the cook. ““Why, you bad 
boy!” said Ella. ‘“‘You know your mother said to stay 
in bed.”’” Humphrey made a face. 

It was quite hard using tools in bed, and it seemed 
no time at all before Mother was back. In great haste 
Humphrey shoved all the tools and his airplane under 
the puff; and he lay down and closed his eyes. 

Mother came up and was very pleased to see 
Humphrey so quiet; and, as the puff looked rather 
bumpy, she straightened it and found what was there. 
“OQ Humphrey!” she said. ‘I asked you not to get out 
of bed.” 

“T didn’t,” said Humphrey. 


” 


me. 


“Ella got them for 


Mother said no more; and presently she went 
down to get Humphrey’s supper. When she came back 
with the tray, she said: ‘Humphrey, I hate you to get 
out of bed with a temperature; but I hate much more 
to have a son who can tell me a lie.” 

“T had to,” said Humphrey, “because I hate being 
punished.” 

“So,” said Mother sadly, ‘‘so you’ll never be a 
flier.”’ 

“Of course I will,’ said Humphrey. ‘‘Why not?” 

“Because,” said Mother, ‘‘people who tell lies be- 
cause they can’t take a little punishment—and you are 
never punished too badly, Humphrey—people like 
that are cowards, and cowards don’t make good fliers, 
I’m sure.” 

“OQ Mother,” cried Humphrey, “I shan’t be like 
that when I’m grown up.”’ 

“But you will,” said Mother, “unless you start 
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being brave now. Brave men in big things began by 
being brave in little things.” 
Humphrey ate his egg and said nothing at all. 
He was not punished; but he did not feel very happy; 
indeed, he felt pretty awful when Father came up and 


took his tools away without a word. 

The next day the Doctor came. ‘Good!’ he 
said. ‘No temperature.” And then he picked up a 
book from the bed, and he said: ‘‘Airplanes, eh? This 
young man going to be a flier?” 

Humphrey looked at Mother. Mother smiled 
and said: ‘“‘He hopes to be; and he’s starting to train 
already.” 

“Good enough,” said the Doctor. “And I’d like 
to know how one begins to train at ten.” 

“Ah! That’s asecret,’’ said Mother. 


iat tae 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Rev. Arle Brooks, a Disciples of Christ minister and a 
conscientious objector, appeared on January 10, 1941, before the 
Hon. George A. Welsh in the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, on a charge of having 
refused to register. The remarks of Judge Welsh, in passing sen- 
tence, follow: 

“Well, Arle, I know that you have thought over this subject 
for some time. Iam convinced that your action here is not pre- 
cipitate, and you must in the quiet solitude of your own closet 
have tried to wrestle with the question as to what you should do. 
Feeling as you do, that, of course, was a real battle, because a 
conscientious man—and I believe you to be entirely conscien- 
tious—would be torn in a situation of this kind between two 
loyalties: the loyalty to the Supreme Being that you have been 
trying to serve for a number of years in a very active, practical 
way, and loyalty to the Government that gives you physical 
protection and opportunity even to exercise your right of con- 
science. And to a young man at your age, educated, and re- 
fined, and with a spiritually open eye, you must have been torn. 
I can remember exactly when I was your age, and I know just 
how you feel. I want you to know that. 

“But America is not normal today, and you must be charit- 
able with the rest of us. Now, here is where you have got to 
exercise some charity. Those ideals that you have expressed 
are more deep-rooted in our people than you think. I believe 
countless millions in the United States feel just as you feel. And 
I believe right in this court room with this mixed audience we 
are all of one mind. I think right in the very hearts of all of us 
here, we are in complete harmony with your objective. And I 
am not here to pay any compliments or throw any bouquets. I 
am going to sentence you; it is hard for me to do it, but it is my 
duty, and I feel like Pontius Pilate. I have got to obey the law, 
and that law commands me, and I would obey it if it meant my 
life—never mind my feelings, but that is the law, and I have got 
to live within the law and uphold the law, and I have got to 
sentence you, as a judge. But as a man, with sons of my own 
(who don’t take your particular viewpoint, I will say that), but 
as a man who is interested in young men, as I have been for 
thirty-odd years, I can’t help but say that I admire the strength 
of character that causes you to take this choice when you believe 
it is'the right view for you to take. Now, there are millions who 
do not believe that view is necessary, or wise, just now, but you 
do, and I would not argue with you at all. As I said the other 
day, you cannot and ought not to argue with a brother man on 
a matter of conscience. This is your conscience, and it is your 
duty to obey it, even if it brings physical pain or death, when it 
comes to a real matter of conscience. 

“Now, there are millions of us who can’t conceive that this 
would be such a vital matter of conscience, taking this as just a 
preliminary step, when you could be excused under the wise 
provision of the law. I really think if this had been foreseen, 
those men who drafted that law and who had full and proper 
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regard for the conscientious objector, might have made it possible 
for the registration officer to register you anyhow upon the re- 
ceipt of a letter such as you wrote, and then let you come forward 
under the regular provisions of the Act, but they haven’t done it, 
and you stand as having defied that law, and that law carries a 
compulsion, and I am going to give you a year and a day, the same 
as I did the young man who was here a few days ago. 

“T know you won’t be discouraged over this; and the battle 
that you will have to fight now will be one of a little bit of re- 
sentment, feeling that possibly in spite of all that you have tried 
to do among the sharecroppers and among the West Side of 
Chicago, that you should find yourself wearing stripes in a prison 
cell. It seems hard for a boy to understand that his ideals can 
be stricken down so. Here is where you have got to exercise a 
little charity for us. There is no thought of harming you, but 
here is a great law that has to be uniform for millions of our 
people. Now, you have run afoul of it in your aspirations and 
your hopes and in your conscience, and I have got to give you 
this sentence to carry out my obligations as a judge, that I swore 
to protect that flag and to protect the Constitution; and Iam sure 
of this: that the physical punishment and inconvenience that you 
have will not cost you, when your soul is striving as yours evi- 
dently is striving, for the expression of its highest duty. And 
just consider that I am your father, for the time being, and say 
that if you were my son, I could not feel differently about it.”— 
Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * * 


THE MAYOR, JOHN W. FROST 


Two years ago Mayor John W. Frost yielded to the en- 
treaties of his fellow citizens and consented to stand again as 
head of the village government. Thus Pleasantville was assured 
of two more years of the businesslike, progressive administra- 
tion that has made us the envy of other communities. 

Now, at the conclusion of Mayor Frost’s term his fellow 
citizens wish that in the very critical days ahead he could again 
serve us. Surely, if Mayor Frost had earned a rest from civic 
duties in 1939 his retirement would more than be justified now, 
and his reluctance to hold the mayoralty over a longer period 
can easily be understood—particularly in one who believes as 
firmly as he does in the democratic processes of government. 

But if there ever was a case of the office seeking the man— 
ever a case of a true “draft’’—it is true in his case. And so we 
wish to add our voice to those of many who are now urging 
Mayor Frost to consent to run for two more years. And we wish 
to assure him of the tremendous sincerity of those who hope for 
a continuation of his services. 

Two years ago we thought the village was facing a critical 
period, and in many ways it has been one. But the years ahead 
will present to this nation and all its municipalities the most 
grave problems that have arisen possibly in our entire history. 
Every unit of government needs a firm, skillful hand at the 
helm. It would be unkind to Mayor Frost to tell him that he 
is an ‘‘indispensable’’ man. What we must tell him is that his 
fellow citizens believe that the best interests of the village clearly 
call for another term of his administration at this crucial time. 
If his private interests—so long sacrificed in the service of Pleas- 
antville—will possibly permit it, we hope he will consent to run 
again.—The Townsman, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Mayor Frost is a loyal and helpful Universalist layman. 

The Editor. 


* * * 


DON’T MENTION IT 

A man driving along a country road saw the roof of a farm- 
house ablaze. He shouted wildly to the woman standing calmly 
in the doorway: 

‘Hey, your house is on fire!”’ 

“What?’’ 

“Your house is on fire!” a little louder. 

“What? I’m a little deaf.” 

“Your house is on fire!” this time at the top of his lungs. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, it’s all I can think of right now.””— Humorist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


READERS AND LISTENERS HAVE A DUTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My copy of the Leader has just arrived this morning, Friday, 
February 14, and almost the first thing I noticed was the letter 
of our friend from Providence, R. I., who took issue with the 
import, as it seemed to him, of that editorial on drinking in 
France. 

My first ‘reaction’ was one of how the writer misconstrued 
the meaning of said editorial. My second, how my ‘“‘reaction’”’ 
on reading the editorial itself was so different from that of the 
writer from Providence. 

The thought has come to me many times, how different 
people will react in different ways to the same statement in a 
sermon or editorial. We hear it stated from time to time how a 
speaker or writer should cultivate clearness in speaking or in 
writing. Just so, but equally important is the matter of clear 
thinking on the part of listener or of reader. 

After years of experience I have learned that, no matter how 
carefully a speaker or a writer may express his thoughts, now 
and then some good soul will manage to twist the meaning all 
out of shape. The fact is that the matter of clear listening is as 
important as clear speaking. 

How often we hear good people interpret some passage of 
Scripture in diametrically opposite ways. As an instance, I have 
heard one good lady interpret the saying of Jesus about ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in exactly the opposite way from another 
good lady. 

That editorial to me did not by any means imply what it 
seemed to imply to your correspondent. To me the editorial 
did not emphasize ‘‘patriotism’’ above the ‘‘moral”’ issue. It 
pointed out, simply, the patriotic issue involved, without be- 
clouding the moral. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


SOME TERSE COMMENTS OF A GREAT 
PROFESSOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An editor gets many more letters than he can publish. Which 
shall survive and pass the gauntlet of the editorial basket and 
blue pencil? If we believe in the processes of democratic dis- 
cussion various points of view will be selected. To make an 
interesting paper we should not expect correspondents to “pull 
their punches,” nor should they be blue-penciled into tame 
timidity. 

Yet a Christian paper, and especially a Universalist paper 
that believes in the “universal fatherhood of God”’ and the final 
harmony of all souls with Him, will naturally see that there are 
enough letters, or if need be editorials, that breathe hope rather 
than pessimism, that look upon war as not always a crime for 
all engaged, but sometimes as a punishment. 

Many months ago a distinguished German scientist writing 
to a correspondent here said that the ‘‘Spartan idea’’ was to take 
the democratic nations “‘one at a time, preferably the weakest 
first,’ and that if they did not co-operate they were sure to be 
defeated. 

But co-operation may be a Christian virtue. Internal co- 
operation is patriotism. In non-co-operation extremes meet, 
like George Holden Tinkham and the Communist Party of 
Massachusetts in opposition to Bill 1776. But there is also ex- 
ternal co-operation, and it is possible that the God of things as 
they are, who permitted Obadiah to denounce Edom for standing 
aside when Jerusalem was taken, may have a somewhat similar 
attitude. A letter from a former editor, now in Europe, urges 
(has been urging) that the United States send help to those who 
are resisting Hitler so unmistakably as to put heart into Turkey, 
Bulgaria and similar nations. 

Americans are not characteristically meek, but the blessing 
to the meek comes before the blessing to the peacemakers. Per- 


haps it would be well for us to remember that we had something 
to do with the way the last war ended, and before we are too 
critical of the motes in other nations we should consider what are 
the beams in our own eyes. 

It is this lack of co-operation and prompt action on which 
Hitler counts. He believes the democracies are like the centipede. 


The centipede was happy quite, until the toad for fun 
Said, ‘‘Pray which leg comes after which?” 

This wrought her mind to such a pitch 

She lay distracted in the ditch, considering how to run. 


We believe there will be room for letters which are meek in 
their tone, which recognize our own faults, and also that the 
various nations of the British Commonwealth of nations should 
have something to say as to settlements, in fact most. 

Alfred C. Lane. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER OF TODAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You say, ‘Let the circuit rider ride again.” He has never 
stopped riding out here in Ohio! Were it not for the circuit rider, 
Ohio would have only a few churches on the active list. Yes, I 
acknowledge that it may be a confession of weakness or some- 
thing of the sort. But the fact remains that a number of small 
churches are on the active list because of the willingness of strong 
ministers to serve more than one church. Six ministers in Ohio 
are serving more than one church; of these, one minister is serving 
three every Sunday and another has been traveling from the re- 
gion of Wheeling, W. Va., to the southwestern part of Ohio 
every month fora year anda half. If any state can surpass that 
for consecration then I shall be willing to hear from them! 

I wish to second the remarks of the Rev. R. S. Kellerman in 
regard to the reason for the present condition of Universalism. I 
agree with his statement that ministers need to be willing to work 
for small salaries. There have been times when that very neces- 
sary item in our lives has been paramount in a minister’s decision 
as to his choice of parishes. At least that has been the surface 
appearance. A living salary is necessary, of course. But there 
are differences of opinion as to the size of that living salary. 
Can we have a willingness on the part of the minister to work 
in the place where his ability fits and take the salary that comes 
from that place? 

Harriet E. Druley. 

Milford, Ohio. 


* * 


WHERE MR. SCHOOLEY GOES WRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The question you put over Mr. Schooley’s letter in the Leader 
of February 15, should be answered with an emphatic ‘‘No.”’ 
Your editorial did not imply what he thought it did, and there is 
only one explanation for his interpretation of it. I don’t think 
he is “‘quibbling,’”’ he just does not understand. He thinks of 
patriotism as many people do of religion—as something apart 
from daily life, to be kept in cold storage most of the time and 
brought out only for special times and occasions. 

I am sure Mr. Schooley does not believe or preach that re- 
ligion is for Sunday only and that doing justice and loving mercy 
from Monday to Saturday have no part in it. But he evidently 
believes that patriotism is only for times of national crisis, when 
the peace and security of the country are threatened, and that 
to be a good citizen in the uneventful days of peace has no part 
in it. Yet my dictionary defines patriotism as love of and devo- 
tion to one’s country, with no qualifications as to time or circum- 
stance. 

Because of the limited idea Mr. Schooley has of its meaning 
he assumes that your use of the word patriotic implies that you 
think it our duty to clamp down on the liquor traffic only at a 
time like this, and only because it is a ‘danger to our patriotism.” 
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In this, he says, you are putting the cart before the horse. But 
it is he who is doing that. Your statement plainly declares, not 
that the liquor traffic is a danger to our patriotism, but that our 
patriotism is a danger to the liquor traffic. The more patriotic 
a man is, the more he loves his country, the more determined he is 
to “clamp down hard” on the liquor traffic and every other evil 
which menaces its welfare. That patriotism is for any time and 
for all times Mr. Schooley seems not to have grasped. 

Yet no doubt he believes as firmly as do you and I that it is 
the duty of everyone to be a good citizen at all times. That 
it is a patriotic duty has not occurred to him because he thinks 


of patriotism as something not for everyday use. 
A.F, 


ee 


NOT FOR PUBLICATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A heroic and sagacious effort is being made to integrate our 
forces and organizations in a real forward movement. I think 
it will succeed beyond former efforts. 

However, while voicing the great need as more and better 
spirituality as the great objective of all, it looks from here that 
the buggy was being hitched before the horse, or that at least 
some effort is being made to do that. (And you and I can re- 
member the days when that saying meant more than in this 
present automobile or gasoline age.) 

Your editorial just at hand has suggested a theme and a text 
for a sermon: ‘‘When Christians are ready to unite in faith in the 
principles of Jesus rather than belief in dogma about the blood, 
Universalists will not be found standing back.” 

The proposition would be something like: 

“Tf all Christians comprehended and took to their hearts the 
principles of Jesus and grasped the real meaning and historical 
development of the dogma about the blood, there would now be 
no divisive fellowship between liberals and fundamentalists.”’ 

My firstly would probably be that neither liberals nor or- 
thodox perceive that there is basically a truth that exists in 
‘‘principles’”’ and dogma from which both have strayed, thus 
severing the spiritual and intellectual bond of a real fellowship. 

Secondly, etc., Iam going to think over while milking eleven 
Guernsey cows, affectionate creatures, this week night and 
morning. 

Can’t just say what the conclusion will be, perhaps you may 
suggest it yourself. But this is not for publication. 

be 


We substitute X for the name as it is marked “not for pub- 
lication.’” Why do brethren write concise, colorful letters not 
for publication and send long articles intended for publication 
that we can’t use? 

The Editor. 


* ok 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME FOR OUR CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The liberal churches have the chance of their lifetime to 
reach the unchurched in rural districts by using the method of 
the State Library Commissions in distributing books where there 
are no libraries, or poor ones. They take service to them in buses, 
trailers, or other means of transportation... Churches can send 
teachers in the same way. While two teachers might be prefer- 
able, one for small children and one for older ones, one who can 
teach religion, tell stories, and play some musical instrument 
can do the work, provided she or he can drive a car. This can 
be done six days a week in limited districts which can have regular 
schedules of service. Should it be only a few months or for a 
year, the work can be done. Those reached in a short season can 
be kept on as Home Department members. Use any available 
school, home, church, or a tent or a trailer for small groups. The 
least supplies would be the lesson papers, pictures to illustrate 
the lessons borrowed from denominational headquarters or the 
public libraries, pencils, paper, and colored crayons. A larger bus 
could take a very small organ or piano and stereopticon pictures, 
while a portable victrola would serve for a small car. 
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People should be asked to contribute as they can and to pay 
for the lesson papers, which need cost little per person. Small 
picture cards cost only about five cents a quarter and some of the 
quarterlies cost little more. Where there is a Home Department 
it can reach surrounding districts without churches by some 
of the members of the church furnishing transportation one or 
two days a week. For larger districts night stops could be made 
at farmhouses and return trips saved. These night stops would 
reach the adults as well as the children. Warm lunches can be 
cooked on properly guarded sterno stoves. 

Liberalism can save itself by becoming missionary again, 
and the larger families must be reached. These families are on 
farms, in the mechanical trades and in the city slums. Profes- 
sional or white-collar workers have smaller families or none, as a 
rule. To tolerate laziness, snobbery or indifference is death to 
our religious inheritance and to democracy as we know it. If we 
do not act soon we are unworthy to be called Christians. 

Ruth H. Parker. 


Boston, Mass. 
* ok 


OUR NEW LENTEN MANUAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After a somewhat careful reading of the 1941 Lenten Daily 
Devotional Manual, I wish to express my appreciation of it. 
It is truly a manual. It leads the participant in daily steps in 
discovering and in laying aside the husks of life which confine and 
hamper. Mr. Kapp does more than elucidate the truths em- 
phasized in Universalism. He gathers the dominant threads 
from many faiths—particularly the Quaker, the Christian Science, 
the selflessness of the Oriental, in short, the common truths of 
life—and weaves them into powerful fabric of the eternal verities 
of Creation. 

It seems to me that this little manual lays heaven at our 
doorstep if we are willing to “take and eat’’ and accept seriously 
its discipline. 

Ollie Cunningham. 

Augusta, Maine. 


* * 


VIVIAN POMEROY’S WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The stories by Vivian T. Pomeroy are good. I should think 
that the Leader should contain a story for children. 
AVES: 


Smithton, Penn. 
* * 


MURRAY PRIZE ESSAY CONTESTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As part of the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of John Murray, the denomination has decided to offer 
prizes for the best essays by ministers on “The Significance of 
John Murray for Liberal Religion.” 

Papers should contain from three to five thousand words, 
and should be submitted to the committee not later than June 
1. For the best essay a prize of $15 will be awarded, and for 
other good papers there will be several prizes of books. Any min- 
ister in the fellowship of the Universalist Church is eligible to 
compete. 

A prize of $35 will be given to the young person active in the 
Universalist Church who writes the best essay on ‘John Murray’s 
contribution to Universalism in America.’’ Books will be given 
as prizes for other good essays. Papers should be from two to 
three thousand words in length, and must be submitted by June 1. 

Ministers are asked to see that their young people are notified 
of this competition, and to urge them to get to work on the 
project. We want to encourage all Universalists to think about 
the significance of the Murray bicentennial. 

Competition for the young people is confined to those who 
have not passed their twentieth birthday by June 1, and who are 
not members of any college or higher technical school. 

Clarence R. Skinner, Chairman, 
John Murray Bicentennial Committee. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Bostan 


WINDS 


in a Series of Lenten 
Meditations 


At one place during the New England 
hurricane where the full force of the storm 
hit Long Island thirty mansions were de- 
stroyed. One cottage floated away with 
ten people on its roof. In all, some fifty 
million dollars of real estate was ruined. 

But soon after four in the afternoon, the 
eye, or center, of the storm crossed the 
island. For fifteen minutes the sky was 
blue, breezes were light and people thought 
the storm was over. 

And after that there were three hours 
more of horror. 

Sometimes I think the violence of our 
world will be its doom, that all our life 
will be drawn into a long vortex of cruelty 
and horror to perish forever. For our 
world is like this hurricane, save that we 
do not know of the stillness at its heart. 
Because we stand on the periphery of the 
storm we see the winds beat upon our house 
and do not know that it is the collapse of 
our feeble structures of faith and works 
without God. In the center is a peace 
which we have not in our minds. We have 
not the quiet strength, the blue sky, the 
gentle winds and the sunshine in the eye of 
the storm. So the winds beat upon our 
house and it falls. To us it is the falling 
of the world rather than the collapse of 
our too little faith. 

I remember a voice which spoke from a 
whirlwind: 


“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge? 

Gird up thy loins now like a man... . 

Yes, Lord, I have uttered that which I 
understood not, things too wonderful 
for me. 

Wherefore I abhor my words and re- 
DENCE vane a7 


The Second 


I remember another storm. The winds 
blew, the boat began to pitch and toss in 
the rising waves and men feared for their 
lives. All the while, one man lay quietly 
at the end of the boat sleeping, resting and 
refreshing his body and soul at the heart of 
a storm. And the men, with fear in their 
hearts, awoke him. Quietly and lovingly 
he chided them, “Where is your faith?” 
and then, ‘“‘Peace, be still!’’ 

Except we incline our ear to Thy great 
peace, O God, we shall not hear. Except 
Thy quiet take possession of our souls we 
stand fearful and uncertain. May we 
listen then in silence to catch the quiet 
murmur of Thy command and so fulfill our 
lives and Thy will. Amen. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 
) 
TEACHING DEMOCRACY IN THE 
PRESENT WORLD CRISIS 


In the current issue of Frontiers of De- 
mocracy, a publication of the Progressive 


Education Association, there appears a 
challenging editorial written by the editor, 
Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, formerly professor 
at Columbia University. For those who 
have access to this journal in local or 
school libraries, we suggest that it be bor- 
rowed, read and used as a basis for dis- 
cussion in a church school workers’ con- 
ference this spring. Meanwhile we quote 
from the beginning and the conclusion of 
the editorial. 

“The present world threat to democracy 
has stirred our people to unusual depths. 
In this crisis many are turning to the 
schools to demand that they teach democ- 
racy to our youth as effectively as the 
schools of Germany, Italy, and Russia are 
supposedly teaching Nazism, Fascism, and 
Communism to their respective youth. 
And not a few among us—even less clear 
as to what they think—go on to demand 
that our schools use the method of the to- 
talitarian states, namely, indoctrination, 
for the teaching of our democracy. Be- 
cause indoctrination was until recent dec- 
ades the usual method of teaching in our 
schools, the background thinking of our 
people is not clear as to the democratic 
way of teaching democracy. It is this gen- 
eral situation, with the dangers involved, 
that sets the problem here studied. 


‘When our schools are called upon to 
teach democracy, the difference is funda- 
mental, cutting to the very bottom of 
thought and action. Democracy is a way 
of life. It can really be learned only as it 
is lived. The democratic way of living is 
the way of thoughtful discussion and moral 
decision. Our schools can, if they will, 
offer continual opportunity at this demo- 
cratic discussion and action. But this is 
no get-good-quick recipe. We cannot, as 
the totalitarians, lie to our youth; nor can 
we offer them conquest as a glorious and 
sacred adventure. If we are to teach de- 
mocracy, we must be true to democracy 
and to ethics; we must patiently lead our 
youth to practice responsibility in social 
thought and act. And, even more, we 
must expect to free them to think for them- 
selves even to the point ultimately of im- 
proving over the best that we can now 
think. If we are wise enough, we too can 
offer youth the opportunity to identify 
themselves with a truly glorious and on- 
moving cause—the long-time effort to 
bring justice and peace to mankind as a 
whole and on this foundation of peace and 
justice to effect a new and lasting world 
order of ever growing life and happiness. 

“From these various considerations no 
indoctrinating scheme can possibly teach 
democracy. Indoctrination may teach 
the mouthing of words, certain slogans and 
shibboleths; but this would not be de- 
mocracy. Our youth will learn democracy 
only as they learn how to think and act, 


not selfishly, but for the common good. 
This will begin as the common good of the 
small group; it must go on step by step to 
the common good of the school, of the im- 
mediate community, of the larger com- 
munity, of the nation, and ultimately to 
the common good of humanity. Education 
to this end is a slow process. We need 
not doubt the final result but we can at- 
tain the democratic way only by the use 
of democratic means.” 
* * 
SHADOW PICTURES EFFECTIVE 


For the American Friendship project 
this year the school of the Barre, Vermont, 
church developed a shadow show which 
presented the history of the Negro and the 
difficulties he has to overcome. Sliding 
doors between two rooms made a frame; 
this was filled with three-yard wide sheet- 
ing tightly stretched; a low platform on 
the lighted side of the screen was the stage; 
the audience sat in the darkened room on 
the other side. The shadows were cast by 
a hundred-watt bulb set in a box so that 
the light was concentrated on the screen, 
which was nine feet high by twelve wide. 

Scenery and some properties were made 
from building paper. The first scene was in 
Africa, a cut-out of palm branches project- 
ing from over head, and a hideous image at 
one side. A woman with a sick baby comes 
to have the witch-doctor cure it; the witch- 
doctor performs a grotesque dance in an 
animal mask, and as the woman goes 
away slave-hunters come and carry off 
the witch-doctor to be sold in America. 

The second scene was the hold of a slave- 
ship. Slaves have chains riveted to their 
ankles, and there is a storm at sea, with 
thunder and lightning. A slave market 
was the scene of the third action. People 
in poke bonnets (cut from paper) and hoop- 
skirts (old curtain material tied around) 
come to buy slaves; a slave family, mother, 
father and child, is separated and sold to 
different customers by a brutal auctioneer. 
The cotton fields came next, with a card- 
board cut-out bush from which the cotton 
was picked. There was a water-boy, chased 
away by the rough overseer; an old mammy 
who talked on the old days, and sang of 
“Old Black Joe.” 

The last scene was at the entrance of a 
schoolhouse, after the war. A teacher and 
pupil have been putting things in shape for 
the election. A colored child comes to 
school, and is told to go away, schools are 
for white folks. Politicians come to con- 
duct the election, plan keeping the Negroes 
in subjection, drive away a colored man 
who comes to vote, and then decide to or- 
ganize the Klan to frighten the ignorant 
Negroes, and keep them from voting and 
having an education. 

Each scene was developed by the 
pupils, using such actors as were available. 
Lines were improvised, and once the gen- 
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eral form of the scene was determined the 
same speeches were adhered to. Proper- 
ties were contrived by the pupils. After 
each scene, when the screen was darkened, 
an appropriate Negro spiritual was sung 
by actors and audience so there was no 
break in attention. The whole thing was 
done with about three hours of rehearsal, 
and produced much more interest than the 
story-telling type of program. 
Griswold Williams. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


In the recent district Junior Choir Fes- 
tival at the Unitarian church of North 
Easton, Mass., the junior choir from the 
Franklin Universalist church took part, 
with fifteen members present. The dis- 
trict festival for the Greater Boston 
churches will take place on Sunday, 
March 2, at the Unitarian church in West 
Newton. These area festivals, in addition 
to their own worth, are steps in the growth 
and training of the large number of junior 


choirs which plan to participate in the fes- 
tival which will be held in Symphony Hall 
in Boston on Sunday afternoon, May 18. 
Some eight Universalist junior choirs have 
accepted the invitation of the Unitarians 
to participate in this. 

At the February meetings of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
held in Chicago,-there were six Univer- 
salists: Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of Oak 
Park, Miss Marion L. Ulmer of Portland, 
Maine, Rev. W. J. Arms of Peoria, Miss 
Ida M. Folsom of Boston, representing the 
A. U. W., Dr. John M. Ratcliff from the 
Universalist General Convention and Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott of Dayton, Ohio, repre- 
sentative of the G.8.S. A. 

Miss Norma Lundholm, of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, who has been 
studying at Union Theological Seminary, 
has accepted a position as director of re- 
ligious education at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Manchester, N. H., and 
has already entered upon her new duties. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONCERNING PRAYER 

This week World Day of Prayer has 
been celebrated. That it was not an all- 
commanding day, drawing Christians to 
new heights of spiritual growth and unity, 
is to be regretted and—to be understood. 
There are many misconceptions concerning 
prayer on the part of those who pray, and 
equally, there are many misconceptions 
concerning prayer on the part of those who 
do not pray. 

The young women on the college campus 
who expressed themselves recently as not 
being interested in prayer are not inter- 
ested because of these misconceptions. 
They sense somehow that the mere repe- 
tition of prayers has nothing for them. 
They sense not only that it is folly to ask 
God for this or that, they sense that it is 
not quite “‘sporting’”’ to do it. In that their 
attitude is healthy. But there is nothing 
permanently healthy in discounting inade- 
quate and false ideas of prayer and then 
failing to understand the deep meanings 
and values and failing to pray. 

“‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire,’ sang 
James Montgomery. That is true, for 
even the man who says he doesn’t believe 
in prayer does pray in the critical moments 
of life. Said William James, “‘Men pray 
because they cannot help praying.” 

The kinds of prayer that ‘‘do not work”’ 
are those which should not: the ‘“‘pious’’ 
type of prayer, thinking of piety per se; the 
asking God to change His abiding laws at 
any desire on our part, however thought- 
less or suddenly and seemingly urgent; 
the expecting God to do what man’s 
hands must do. 

True prayer begins with the heeding of 
the-ancient admonition, “Be still, and know 
that I am God,” or in the instinctive trust 
of the implications of this admonition. 


“The infant’s simplest form of speech”’ 
carries with it a trust (beyond its under- 
standing) that its needs will be met. When 
the infant is grown to manhood, and when 
he beholds the wonder, the eternity, the 
answer that lies in God’s universe, he sees 
what before he only trusted, and yet— 
when men have played their part—how 
right was that trust. It isn’t finite man 
fighting life’s battle alone. It is man aware 
that in his every heart-beat, every breath, 
the greatness of God is available, too, 
sustaining him when he fulfills the laws of 
life. 

In true prayer God is the ‘“‘criterion of 
value.” This is the truth men need must 
see today. In glad appreciation of this 
they must pray. The world is in strife 
because men have made themselves and 
their wills the center of value. Those wills 
conflict. 

“Be still, and know that I am God.” 

Whereas men cry, “‘My will be done,” 
Jesus prayed, “Thy will be done.” 

Whereas men pray, ‘‘My Father,” Jesus 
prayed, “‘Our Father,’ and instead of self- 
ishness and clashing wills there was the 
understanding of brotherhood and caring. 
Who can think of God as God only of a 
chosen few white people and of none other? 
What then is the “will of God’’? Before 
God, who with impunity can deny his 
brother and his brother’s need? 

A World Day of Prayer that “bows be- 
fore the Holy One,’ that summons the 
world’s millions to pray, ‘Our Father .. . 
thy Kingdom come, thy will be done,”’ is 
desperately needed. It is that kind of 
prayer—dedicating of lives to do God’s 
will—that will rid the world of its in- 
humanity, its sin and its strife. It is that 
kind of prayer which will increasingly open 


“men’s minds and hearts to new and yet- 
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to-be-discovered but ever-present truths: 
and answers of God. 

We pray for bread and rightly, but let 
us not think only of bread of wheat. — 
“Give us this day our daily bread” of un- 
derstanding, for we need that, too. The 
granaries hold enough wheat for all (if 
men will but share), and the granaries of 
God’s universe hold enough spiritual law 
to meet the needs and hungers of men. 


Wrote Ethel Romig Fuller: 


“Tf radio’s slim fingers can pluck a melody 

From night and toss it over continent or 
sea; 

If petaled white notes of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain or a city’s 
din; 

If songs like crimson roses are culled from 
thin blue air, 

Why should mortals wonder if God hears 
prayer?” 


Wrote R. C. Trench: 
“Lord, what a change within us one short- 


hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to 
make; 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms: 
take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a 
shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; 


Werise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave 


and clear; 
We kneel, how weak! we rise how full of 
power! ; 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always 
strong— 
That we are sometimes overborne with 
care— 
That we should ever weak and heartless 
be, 
Anxious or troubled—when with us is 
prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee?’ 


Edna P. Bruner. 


cae 


Mrs. Wood’s visits in the South have in- 
cluded to date: 

Sunday service at the National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., and dinner 
with Dr. Seth R. Brooks on Sunday, Feb. 9. 

Visit to Suffolk School with Mrs. Willis, 
Miss Whack and Nurse Davis. 

Honored at informal reception at the 
Rocky Mount church and entertained for 
the night by Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

All day get-together with women in 
Clinton. 

Visited at Outlaw’s Bridge. 

Spoke and sang in Canon, Ga., on Feb. 16. 

Attended church and sang in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Sunday, Feb. 16. 

Spoke and sang in Winder, Ga., on Feb. 
lyf. 

Spoke to an afternoon and evening group: 
in Atlanta, Ga., on Feb. 18. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Universalist churches of Massa- 
chusetts have entered the last quarter of 
their Convention year. Our present fiscal 
year extends from May 1, 1940, to April 
30, 1941. The annual meetings of the 
several state organizations, the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, the 
Massachusetts branch of the Association 
of Universalist Women, and the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be 
held in Gloucester on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 138, 14 and 15. 

As usual, the State Sunday School As- 
sociation will have all day on Tuesday, 
May 13, as its own. There will be three 
sessions, forenoon, afternoon and evening. 
The women of the Massachusetts A. U. W. 
will meet Wednesday, forenoon and after- 
noon. The occasional sermon and the 
communion service of the State Conven- 
tion will constitute the principal parts of 
the opening session on Wednesday evening. 
The preacher of the occasional sermon will 
be Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly. 


A HISTORIC CHURCH 


As 1941 marks the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of John Murray and as the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church of Gloucester 
is a direct result of the presence and preach- 
ing of this apostle of the faith, it is both 
natural and significant that the Convention 
should accept the invitation of the Glouces- 
ter people to hold the annual meeting of 
the churches of the state in the place where 
the Universalist type of thought and prac- 
tice had its beginning in New England. 
We anticipate a large attendance of the 
representatives of our parishes. Re- 
member, please, that each church is en- 
titled to three official representatives, and 
these three delegates may be accompanied 
by just as many others as will be interested 
to attend. 

Gloucester is an appealing city to 
visit. The Universalist church building 
is of great interest in itself, in its beauti- 
ful setting of fine trees and ample grounds. 
It is the purpose, too, of the program com- 
mittee to arrange the services so that they 
will be an honor to the historic church and 
to the cause which we represent amid the 
Christian forces of our day. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


As the Convention comes into these 
final two months of its fiscal year, it is in- 
evitable that the churches will want to 
have presented at Gloucester the very best 
showing possible in a numerical and a 
financial way. At this date, the first of 
March, there is opportunity for great im- 
provement. It is hoped that in March 
and April the ministers and parish officials 
will see that any delinquencies and de- 
ficiencies are properly cared for so that the 
record presented at Gloucester on May 15 
may be practically perfect. 


PARISH QUOTAS 


Up to the present time the following 30 
churches have paid all or part of their 
annual quota: Amesbury, Attleboro, North 
Attleboro, East Boston, Chatham, Chelsea, 
North Dana, Fitchburg, Framingham, 
Annisquam, Gloucester, Lawrence, Lowell 
(First and Grace), Marion, Melrose, Pigeon 
Cove, Plymouth, Provincetown, Rock- 
port, Saugus, West Somerville, Springfield 
Unity, Stoughton, Swampscott, Wakefield, 
Westminster, North Weymouth, South 
Weymouth, Weymouth, and Yarmouth- 
port. Then there are 52 parishes from 
which no payment has yet been made. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


Turning to the offerings from the 
churches to the Ministerial Relief Fund 
the record is proportionately somewhat 
better than the quota payments. The two 
appeals are quite different, however, in the 
fact that the offerings for the Relief Fund 
are altogether free-will offerings. Any 
account collected for this purpose is grate- 
fully welcomed. The following 49 churches 
have made contributions to the Relief 
Fund: Abington, Amesbury, South Acton, 
Arlington, North Attleboro, Beverly, 
Braintree, East Boston, Brookline, Rox- 
bury, Boston Second, Cambridge, Canton, 
Chelsea, North Dana, Everett, Framing- 
ham, Annisquam, Gloucester, Lawrence, 
Lowell (First and Grace), Lynn, Marion, 
Marlboro, Medford, Medford Hillside, 
Melrose, Monson, Norwell, Orange, Or- 
leans, North Orange, Pigeon Cove, Plym- 
outh, Quincy, Rockport, Salem, Saugus, 
Shirley, Somerville, Springfield Unity, 
Swampscott, Wakefield, Waltham, Warren, 
North Weymouth, South Weymouth, 
Weymouth and Yarmouthport. 

Last year the total received for this 
fund, from both ministers and churches, 
amounted to $1,240.81. In sending out 
the appeal this year, the hope was ex- 
pressed that we might this year realize 
$1,000. To date, we have received $689.80, 
or $310.10 short of the $1,000 goal. 

For the Relief Fund the ministers are 
asked to contribute one dollar each year. 
Up to the present time, out of a total of 
123 ministers in our state eligible to pay 
the dollar, 105 have responded to this 
noble and helpful charity. 


COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


As an aid to the General Convention 
officials and Tufts College in their plans for 
the meetings of the General Convention 
in September, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, Rey. 
F. M. Bissell, D. D., has secured five 
women who will serve as a local committee 
to arrange for lodgings, meals, and other 
requirements of the expected visitors and 
guests at the sessions held at the college. 
Those upon this committee are: Mrs. 
Robert Cummins from the Arlington 
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church, Mrs. Walter E. Farnham from the 
Somerville church, Mrs. George C. Simp- 
son from the West Somerville church, Mrs. 
E. T. Morrill from the Medford Hillside 
church, and Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind 
from the Medford Square church. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

The committee which will shape up the 
program for the State Convention on its 
meetings at Gloucester on Wednesday 
evening and through Thursday afternoon 
and evening consists of Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster, chairman, Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske and Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 

The entertaining church has promptly 
appointed the following two women to 
serve as co-chairmen of the committee in 
general charge of the local plans and ar- 
rangements: Mrs. George E. Hodsdon, 
6 Causeway Street, and Mrs. Charles M. 
Clark, 7 Commonwealth Avenue. The 
matter of registration will be cared for by 
Mrs. Leonette Corliss, 7 Orchard Street. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


With the first of March there are, as has 
been already stated in the Leader, vacancies 
in the pastorates in Gloucester, Waltham, 
Malden, Medford, and in Springfield at the 
Church of the Unity. Rev. Lyman Achen- 
bach at Gloucester and Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker in Waltham completed their ser- 
vices with the end of February. The 
State Superintendent, after conducting 
the regular Sunday service in Waltham on 
Feb. 16, met with the parish committee and 
it was there decided to have a regular 
supply preacher care for the next seven 
Sundays of the Lenten season. This 
preacher and pastor will be Rev. U. S. 
Milburn, D. D., of Melrose Highlands. 
This plan was chosen in order to give 
continuity to the Sunday services up to and 
including Easter and to afford time for the 
parish committee to consider carefully their 
future leader and if possible, secure his 
settlement not far beyond the Easter date. 

In a similar way the State Superintend- 
ent will be in Gloucester on Sunday, March 
2, not only to conduct the morning service 
but to meet with the parish officials for a 
conference in regard to the selection of the 
successor to Mr. Achenbach. 

The churches in Malden and Springfield 
are having supply preachers while the 
parish committees are quietly looking up 
certain leaders who appear to be of the 
training and experience for these important 
posts. The chairman of the committee in 
Malden is Paul D. Turner, 38 Graystone 
Road, and in Springfield the head of the 
pulpit supply committee is Raymond B. 
Shattuck, 170 Florida Street. 

Thus far the services at Medford have 
been conducted by supply men from week 
to week, but candidates are to be con- 
sidered at an early date. The chairman at 
Medford is Miss Bernice Cunningham, 103 
Monument Street, West Medford. 
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Mrs. F. W. Perkins Dies in Arlington 


Mary Thayer Perkins, wife of Rev. 
Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., died 
at her home, 163 Jason St., Arlington, 
Mass., Thursday, Feb. 20, a little before 
midnight. She was conscious until about 
noon of the day that she died, greeting her 
husband and her son with a smile. Then 
she slept peacefully away. 

Mrs. Perkins was born Jan. 27, 1870, 
the daughter of Edward F. and Nancy 
Sherman Thayer. The old family home 
was in Salem, and there and in Somerville 
near Tufts College Mrs. Perkins grew up, 
although she was born in Needham. 

Her father and mother were converted to 
Universalism by Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, 
who had the same name but who was not 
related. 

She married Frederic W. Perkins June 
21, 1894, the week of his graduation from 
the Divinity School at Tufts College. 
From then on for 45 years, her life was 
given to her husband, her son and to the 
people of the four important churches that 
her husband served. She was in Hartford 
1894-1901, in Haverhill 1901-1905, in 
Lynn 1905-1927, and in Washington, 
D. C., 1927-1939. Soon after Dr. Perkins 
came to Boston to take up work for the de- 
nomination they established their home 
in Arlington. For many years, the summer 
home was at South Brooksville, Maine. 

In the summer of 1939, Mrs. Perkins 
had a serious illness and was in the Blue 
Hill, Maine, Hospital. It was found that 
her heart was seriously involved. While 
she recovered enough to be about, life has 
been a struggle since. A day or two before 
she died, when her husband read her a 
cheering message she said, “Yes, but I 
can’t bear to think of going through it all 
again.” ‘Only,’ she added, “I do not 
want to make you unhappy.” 


A few hours before she died, she opened 
her eyes, smiled at her husband and son 
and whispered an affectionate message. 
Then she slept peacefully. 

Mrs. Perkins was a woman of good mind, 
cultivated tastes, friendly personality and 
a strong sense of duty. She had devoted 
friends wherever she lived and they re- 
mained her friends always. During her 
last illness the messages that have come to 
her from far and near show the love in 
which she is held. 

A leader of the Washington church 
wrote: “She has been to me the personifica- 
tion of love and loyalty, kindness and 
generous friendship. Something in her 
fine nature set her apart from others, but 
everyone here loved and appreciated her 
in the same way.” 

Her last hours were made happy by the 
visit of her son, Capt. Sherman Perkins 
of the S.S. ‘“‘West Madaket.” He was 
reached at Portland, Ore., where his ship 
was loading, and took a plane Tuesday 
night, arriving in Boston Wednesday after- 
noon, the day before she died. Besides 
her son and husband she is survived by a 
brother, Albert O. Thayer of Bogalusa, 
La., and a sister, Annie C. Thayer of 
Arlington. 

The funeral services were held in the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., 
Feb. 24 and were conducted by Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, the pastor, and Dr. van 
Schaick. 

The bearers, all young Universalist 
ministers, drawn in part from the Wayside 
Inn Fellowship, were Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, D. D., Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, Rev. George H. Wood and Rev. 
Robert M. Rice. 

J Viste 


Seamntord Church Opens Centennial Program 


The first program, inaugurating the 
celebration of the centennial year of the 
Second Universalist Society of Stamford, 
Conn., a dinner meeting, was held in the 
vestry room of the church Feb. 19. Col. 
Louis Annin Ames, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, joined with 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, the pastor, in 
rededicating the Sunday school room. 

Col. Ames described the Universalist 
people as a “distinctive group, representing 
the essence of true democracy.” “It is 
surprising that we haven’t grown more,” 
he said. “‘However, we’ve turned men and 
women out into the world who have been 
worthy of our church. 
will come when we lead in this humani- 


I hope the time . 


tarian gospel that the world needs today.” 

He described the Universalist faith as 
a “sort of freemasonry,’’ and told his 
audience that ‘‘you are the guardians of a 
faith that will take out of the world its 
bitterness and hatred.” 

Mrs. Joseph Green was toastmistress. 
The program opened with the singing of 
““America,’’ with Charles Forsam at the 
piano. Mr. Lumsden gave the invocation, 
after which Miss Sarah Helen Andrews, 
honorary chairman of the centennial com- 
mittee and a member of the church since 
Jan. 1, 1906, cut the birthday cake. 

Following the dinner, Ray Kraft, bari- 
tone, sang, accompanied at the piano by 
Mrs. L. Boor. 


Mrs. Green read telegrams from Stam- 
ford’s civic and church groups, and a 
letter of greeting from Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton, minister of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Benton was 
formerly minister of the Stamford church. 

The Universalist church was formed in 
Stamford on April 3, 1841, in the office of 
the late George E. Waring, at the old 
Waring Foundry. Some 13 persons at- 
tended the organization meeting. 

The first building was on the ground 
where the Town Hall plaza is today, havy- 
ing been leased from the town. 

One of the church’s most active figures 
during its early years was Dr. J. Smith 
Dodge, Jr., a New York dentist, who filled 
the church pulpit whenever a minister was 
unable to be present. During the Civil 
War, Dr. Dodge occupied the pulpit for 
many months. He refused to take a sal- 
ary, and urged that the money he would 
have received be put aside to form a fund 
for the building of a new church. 

Besides Dr. Benton, but one other min- 
ister who served in Stamford is alive today. 
He is Dr. Edson Reifsnider of California, 
who is now retired. 

Mr. Lumsden, the present pastor, went 
to Stamford in September, 1934.—Stam- 
ford Advocate. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Senexet, Connecticut 
April 14-17 


Monday, April 14—8 p.m. Hobby Night. 
Brief talks. ‘‘Music,” Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D. ‘“‘Wood Carving,” 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., and 
others. 


Tuesday, April 15. 10a.m., ‘‘Ministry to 
the Sick,’”’ Rev. Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. 8 p. m., ‘Quaker 
Work Camps,’ David Rose of Andover 
Newton Theological School. 


Wednesday, April 16. 10 a. m., ‘‘Voices 
of Our Day,” Prof. Amos N. Wilder of 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
8 p. m., Book Night. Brief talks by 
members on interesting books of the 
year. A free-for-all. 


Thursday, April 17. 9.380 a. m., business - 
session. 11 a.m., communion. 


The chaplain is Rev. Weston A. Cate 
of Auburn, Maine, who will conduct the 
devotional services for the week. 

The Fellowship is open to all Univer- 
salist ministers and to others so far as room 
permits. Reservations should be made 
with Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 20 Forest 
St., Stamford, Conn., accompanied by a 
deposit of $5. This will be returned if 
reservations are canceled by April 4. 
Total cost $10, which pays room, board 
and dues. 
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1941 CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
Convention Program Committee: 


Rev. Stanley Manning, chairman, Mrs. 
Seth R..Brooks, Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way, Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Ida 
M. Folsom, Mrs. James Henderson, Rev. 
Rol Benner, Rev. Douglas Frazier and 
Mrs. E. B. Wood. 


Committee on Nominations: 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, chairman 
(Illinois), Mrs. Seth R. Brooks (District 
of Columbia), Harold S. Latham (New 
Jersey), Rufus McCall (Georgia) and 
Rey. Wallace Grant Fiske (Massa- 
chusetts). 


LIVERMORE FALLS CHURCH 
GAINING 


Following the reorganization of the 
church school in January 1940, there were 
three immediate aims, concerning program, 
leadership and finance. By January 1941 
definite gains in all three had been made. 
Also, church school attendance had tripled. 

Since the fall a successful parent-pupil- 
teacher supper has been held. Pupils told 
about their classes, there was an exhibit of 
handcraft by the junior boys’ class and an 
opening worship service by the primary 
department. ‘‘Christmas Windows’ was 
presented by pupils in December. 

At the Alden class (the adult women’s 
class) banquet on Feb. 11, part of the pro- 
gram was the presentation by three girls 
from the Merry Maids class of the follow- 
ing: (1) A history of our church. (2) People 
who have belonged to our church. (3) 
Facts about our church building. 

Members of the school are learning about 
denominational projects. In addition to 
the offering for American Friendship, 
many valentines were sent to the children 
at the social work center in Suffolk. At 
the service at which these were presented, 
a group of girls, who will soon form a 
junior choir, sang Negro spirituals. 

Last year money was raised to send the 
associate superintendent, Mrs. Dorothy 
Monk, to the Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach, where she completed her 
third year of work. A similar plan will be 
followed beginning next month and it is 
hoped to send two or three delegates this 
year. 


RALLY TO BE HELD 
IN SALEM 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association is sponsoring a 
church school institute and young people’s 
rally to be held Sunday, March 9, in the 
Universalist church in Salem, Mass., com- 
mencing at 3 p.m. The theme is “Toward 
More Effective Teaching and Living.” 

Taking part are Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, Miss Hattie Teachout, 
counselor in leadership education, Con- 
gregational Education Society, Miss Sally 


Daniels of the promotion department of 
the Pilgrim Press, Miss Alice Harrison, 
director of religious education of the Lynn 
Universalist church, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, pastor of the Lynn church, and Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster, pastor of the Salem 
church. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, 3 Dustin St., 
Salem, asks that each church notify her 
by March 7 of the number who will be 
present for refreshments Sunday night. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Feb. 17th meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association was 
called to order by President George H. 
Wood in the meeting room at Universalist 
headquarters at 10.45 a.m. There were 
30 present. Dr. Gustave H. Leining of 
Braintree, Mass., conducted devotions. 
The reading of the secretary-treasurer’s 
report was approved. Dr. E. H. Lalone 


spoke briefly concerning the Lenten 
manual. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, minister of the 


Newark, N. J., church, spoke on the sub- 
ject “‘And Gladly Preach.” Speaking from 
the background of contemporary prose, 
fiction and drama, he said that he felt 
that every parish minister must find the 
same uncertainty, lack of knowledge and 
lack of security among his people. To use 
Dr. Luccock’s words, ‘‘The golden glow 
of the 20’s has faded into the twilight of the 
30’s.”’ It is evident everywhere. What 
lies ahead no one knows, but there can be 
no doubt that the story of Universalism 
and the implications of its gospel hold 
within them the remedies for the situation. 
Following the address there was an 
interesting question period. The meet- 
ing adjourned with a benediction by Dr. 
Leining. The larger part of the group re- 
mained to enjoy a luncheon served by the 
Publishing House staff at headquarters. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS 
AND ADDRESSES 

In a bulletin just received by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention from the 
office of the Chief of Chaplains, Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated Feb. 15, 1941, appears 
the following paragraph: 


Church Press—This Item May Be of 
Particular Interest: 
Chaplains on duty in camps and stations 
desire to contact personally all men in 
their units. Home church pastors and 
organizations can help materially by 
sending the chaplain the names of the 
men going to camp from that church, 
together with any pertinent information. 
Camp addresses of the men can be se- 
cured from their next of kin. The name 
of the chaplain is not needed; a letter 
addressed to the chaplain of the men’s 
organization will reach the chaplain 
concerned. 
P. S. Since the above was written, 
this office has noted that one of the 
church news services has released a call 
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to parents and pastors of young men to 
write to the senior chaplain at the post 
to report the presence of ‘‘your son, or 
your parishioner, in order to help main- 
tain unbroken religious observance.” 


MILITARY CAMP SERVICE 
OF CHURCHES 


Ministers can help by sending names, 
with specific addresses, of men going to 
camp from their churches. Ministers of 
the same denominations near the camp 
like to know. 

Chaplains may wish to follow the man 
along with a personal word to the chaplain 
of the next camp to which he is sent. 

The most direct way is for all ministers 
to send names to John Malick, director of 
military camp activities, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


DINNER FOR 
ENLISTED MEN 


The church in Hopkinsville, Ky., gave 
a ‘farewell’? dinner recently for three of 
its members who are going to training 
camp. This is the only church in the city 
which has so honored its men entering the 
service. 

On Feb. 17, Dr. Robert Cummins and 
the state official board held a dinner con- 
ference at the church, when the needs of 
the state were discussed. 


UNIVERSALISTS AT 
INTERNATIONAL MEETING 

The following Universalists met for 
luncheon in Chicago Feb. 11 while in at- 
tendance upon the annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation: Dr. John M. Ratcliff and Miss Ida 
Folsom of Boston, Miss Marion Ulmer of 
Portland, Maine, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford 
of Oak Park, Ill., Mrs. William J. Arms of 
Peoria, Ill., and Dr. Clinton L. Scott of 
Dayton, Ohio. Others in attendance in- 
cluded Rev. and Mrs. Donald K. Evans, 
Dr. Frank D. Adams and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunday, Feb. 23. Rev. U. 8S. Milburn, 
D. D., at North Attleboro; Rev. Harry L. 
Thornton in Medford; Rev. Charles Morn- 
bleau in Malden. 


EVERETT WOMEN 
SEW FOR RED CROSS 

An all-day sewing meeting for benefit of 
the Red Cross was held at the church in 
Everett, Mass., on Wednesday, Feb. 12, 
with 40 members of the women’s union 
present. Luncheon was served by a com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. Charles Ladd, 
chairman, Mrs. Henry Harrison and Mrs. 
Marion Sterling. A Red Cross first-aid 
class has been formed. Twenty-five mem- 
bers meet weekly for instruction. 

The ‘‘We Two’”’ Couples Club met Feb. 
11 with 14 members present. 

Several members of the Y. P. C. U. at- 
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tended the New England get-together held 
at Worcester. 

At the February meeting of the Sabbath 
School Union, eight members of the church 
school staff were present. 

The church service on Sunday, Feb. 9, 
dealt with international issues. The min- 
ister, Rev. George H. Wood, preached on 
“Will Hitler conquer Britain, South Amer- 
ica, and then the World?’’ There were 110 
people present. 

United Church Day was observed on 
Feb. 238. A substantial offering, which 
will defray the quota, was received. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

March 2 Offering for Universalist War Re- 
lief Fund 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 194) 

a handbook for practical mystics (if that 
is not a contradiction in terms). Bearing 
that out, the most valuable part of the 
book to this reader was the practical sec- 
tion near the end which advised the time 
and procedure for best going into the si- 
lence. Without question a more general 
use of ordered and directed silence would 
help most people to gain a better perspec- 
tive of the troubled world around them as 
well as to discover resources within of 
strength and balance. Because nothing is 
more needful in these days than a stability 
of spirit which the practice of silence may 
help in creating, Dr. Greene’s book serves 
a high purpose. 

Harmon Gehr. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. George E. Huntley will continue as 
regular supply preacher and pastor of the 
Framingham, Mass., church until June. 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving Dexter announce 
the birth of a daughter Tuesday afternoon, 
Feb. 18, at the Lynn, Mass., Hospital. 
Mrs. Dexter was office secretary for the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 


The president of the General Convention 
has appointed Chester A. Dunlap of 
Framingham, Mass., a member of the 
finance committee to serve in place of 
Harold Guild of Malden, Mass., who has 
resigned. 


Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., on Feb. 23 in 
the Rockport, Mass., church, received 
Edgar Eldridge, the student pastor of the 
church, into the membership and fellowship 
of the Universalist Church and adminis- 
tered communion. 


Mrs. Perey A. Atherton of Boston has 


announced the engagement of her daughter ~ 


Nancy to Richard D. Case of Philadelphia. 
For the past year Miss Atherton has been 
director of young people’s work at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Dennis Hoxie and Miss Bertha 
Wilson, members of the church in North 
Adams, Mass., retired at the annual 
meeting after many years of service. Mrs. 
Hoxie was for 18 years chairman of the 
flower committee and Miss Wilson secre- 
tary of the Church Council. 


Notices 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Walter A. Taylor 
(Unitarian), he having served his period of probation. 
Transfer of Rev. Frank L. Porter-Shirley (dual 
Unitarian) from Rhode Island accepted. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Gordon C. Reardon from 
New York and Conard B. Rheiner from Pennsylvania. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Withdrew fellowship from J. M. Pilcher under the 
provision of Article IV, Section 1, of the Laws of 
Fellowship. 

Recommended to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for reciprocal fellowship Lyman Isaac Achen- 
bach, Raymond John Baughan, Jr., Roger D. Bose 
worth, Ralph P. Boyd, James Stewart Diem, Wallace 
Grant Fiske, Hal T. Kearns, George M. Lapoint, 
Anders Steen Lunde and Raymond Mathewson Scott. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Nox. 


The Book 


How Green Was My Valley 


by Richard Llewellyn 
Is Now Selling at $1.39 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist General Convention 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities—Rev. Douglas Frazier, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Miss Ida M. Folsom. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 

General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon St., 

Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 
Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary— 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams S&t., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., Hop- 
kinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvanta— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Harrisville. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Harold S. Latham, New York City. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 

Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Ezra B. Wood, New Haven. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O, Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 


MARCH 1, 1941 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


ISLAM, OR THE RELIGION 
OF MOHAMMED AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 


March 3—The Muslim Religion: Its 
Diffusion and Its Genius. March 10 —The 
Prophet Mohammed: The Man and His 
Message. March 17—Primitive Islam: Its 
Social and Intellectual Background. March 
24— The Development of Orthodox Islam in 
the Arab World-Empire. March 31—The 


Nature of Religion as Evidenced in Islam. 


William Thomson, B.D., Ph.D. 


James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic, 
Harvard University. 
On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 0’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with a Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. 


$1.25-1.50 
os 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Tones 


L. H. TORREY, President 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


fe 
KH Mc. CARTHY S SIMON inc. 
wy pune ST. rarer te WY. 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 


Catalog and 
State your 


pleasingly low prices. 
samples on request. 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


Collects 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: “Why 
join any church?” and “Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 
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Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
eee located in a beautiful old 


England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
N. Y. 


Canton, 
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Crackling 


A few weeks ago, a company of soldiers 


was transferred from the East to sunny 

The commander of the company, making 
a night tour of the camp, was challenged 
by a sentry who had been standing at his 
post for two hours in a driving rain. ’ 

‘‘Welcome to our mist,” said the sentry. EARTH S COMMON THINGS 
—Pasadena Post. | 

as Hl by the Rev. Max A. Kapp 

She returned from the dance in a fearful | 
temper. 

“But why not, dear?” iW 
The girl pursed her lips. | A L D ° | M | fi 
“Every time I go to a dance with another I enten evotiona anula or 194] 
boy I find my own boy friend there with | 


California—arriving in the midst of the 
‘‘Who’s there?”’ called the sentry. 
“T have no confidence in men,”’ she told 
another girl,’ she explained —Montreal 


rainy season. | A N N O U N  & if N G 
“Friend,’’ replied the C. O. 

her mother. 

Star. 


* * 


“Pat, didn’t you tell me that a brother 
of yours is a lawyer?” 

Sev SSOM S 

“And you a hodearrier. The good 
things of life are not equally divided, are 


Last Call 
they?”’ 
“No, sor. Poor fellow—my brother 


couldn’t do this to save his life.”—Ez- | O R D E R N O W 


change. 


* * 


Bobby was obstinate one day and re- | | To Ensure 
fused to say his lesson to his teacher. | 


“But you know it quite well,’”’ she urged. | G E 4B df I N G Y O U R 


“Yes,” admitted Bobby. 

“Then, why don’t you say it to me?” iN} 

“’Cause if I say it now you'll only make | S U Pp Pp Li Y; O N T I MIE 
me learn something else tomorrow.’’— | 
Exchange. 

“How do you like your new boss, 
Mayme?” 

“Oh, he ain’t so bad, Lil, only he’s 
kinda bigoted.” 

“‘Whadda y’ mean, bigoted?’’ 

“Well, he thinks words can only be ff) 
spelled one way.’—Exchange. Hl Price: 

* x i 


| Single copy, 5 cents 
Street?” Hl In lots of ten or more 


“Pardon me, does this car stop at Tenth 


“Yes, watch me and get off one station 
before I do.” 
“Thank you.” —Exchange. 
* bd 


3 cents each, plus postage 


Butcher: ‘What can I do for you, 
madam?” 

Lady: “I’d like to try some of that 
track meat I heard so much about last 
spring.’”’—American Boy. 


* Ok nH ||| 
Secretary: ‘Yes, Mr. Culver is at lib- | | Universalist Pp ublishing House 
erty now.” | 
Office Visitor: “Oh, I didn’t even know |]| 16 Beacon Street ver : Boston, Mass. 
he’d been in jail.””—Haxchange. 
* * 


She: “Is my hair parted straight?” 
He: ‘‘Almost. I see only one detour in 
it.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 


